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No. 48. LONDON, 
“a 
- LORD BYRON’S MONUMENT. 
+4 Is Lord Byron to have a Monument in West- 
The HJ minster Abbey? If his friends ask it for him, 
—_ not as a man of birth, who is entitled to a place 
wer, WH among his equals; but as a poet, shall the claim 
oseot fy beallowed? These questions are said to have been 
~Gen. answered in the ~— by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. Ye regret this decision, and 
~—~ § we'shall take the opportunity of stating our rea- 
rs of fm sons for wishing that it may not be final. In 
chad. (% doing so, we shall talk neither of ‘ French prin- 
sting, IH ciples,’ nor of the ‘ nineteenth century :’ we shall 
rs, se. [indulge neither in orthodox sneers atthe memory 
5 of Lord Byron, nor ina popular libel upon the 
azette fy English clergy. We wish simply to explain the 
Jaly; ds of our opinion ; and, if we are reproached 
cy for Hi for admitting that our opponents may have 
Makers unds for theirs, we are ready to endure all 
ment Hi the disgrace attaching to those who can see two 
sides to a question, and who cannot be betrayed 
EDL into rage against those who may take the wrong 
- Bone. 
— Informer Numbers of our work, we have frankly 
‘lle s, ff expressed our opinion of Lord Byron. We have 
alf-past i said that, in our humble judgment, he was not a 
imes a [y fArst-rate poet, that he should not be placed in the 
firstrank of his contemporaries. Our reasons for th’s 
onolly, # potion, in which we have the misfortune to differ 
tpren (g {tom many persons whose judgment we hold in 
enax. [@ the highest estimation, we have attempted to give 
aysician (§ without dogmatism or affectation. That the ob- 
1, Bes, ject of poetry is to find expressions for the opera- 
,sixto fj tions of man’s nature, in previsely the same 
way as the object of science is to find expressions | ence. 
y Todt Wf for the operations of outward nature,—that the 
eleven, fm highest poetry is that which furnishes expressions 
for the greatest number of those operations in the 
., three Hi human mind which are of the deepest kind, 
1, Mp, fy % the highest science is that which furnishes 
: symbols for the greatest number of the opera- 
tions of outward nature, and those of the deep- 
Bennett, @ est kind,—that, tried by this test, Byron was 
ry, halt fy Rot the Newton of Poetry, because he was 
only able to find symbols for a comparatively 
» daily, @ small and superficial class of feelings :—these 
professor ( #€ the propositions which we have repeated 
frequently, and in many varieties of phrase. 
; o- When to this we add, that we have always endea- 
hour, on fg Youred to impress upon our readers’ minds the 
ctures of §§ conviction, which is very strong within our own, 
— that those qualities which, on moral grounds, have 
ceived at [ been most objected to in Lord Byron’s works, are 
all. Toe J the very qualities which excluded him from the 
ve certit: @ highest honours, as a poet,—that, in proportion as 
will open [J hewas sensual and selfish, he was incapable of 
vill bea realising and expanding those feelings which are 
10 be por. fg “yond sense and out of self,—that, in proportion 
qablesot % & his mind was sceptical, it must have been want- 
i, ing in those glorious visions which are only re- 
vealed to beings in a state of perfect harmony with 
, the chit # themselves and all things around them :—we have 
sty Cm atid enough to show that we are not likely to argue, 
% some do, that the poet and the man, as ex- 
ar. ~ pressed in the poetry, are distinct individuals, and 
ay be & “dt any dishonour which may attach to the one, 
TS. Snot at all to detract from the honours that are 
- Clerk. laid to the other. In our minds, there is no sepa- 
’ n between _— two ideas. Of the man Lord 
— as revealed to us by lying newspaper 
a witers, eaves-dropping Captains, or irritated pen- 





flners, we know nothing, we think nothing, and 
weare persuaded that the Dean of Westminster 
as little as we do ; but the man Lord Byron, 














as revealed in his own poems, is the very poet, the 
same in essence, undivided in subgtance ; and it is 
a foolish trick of our imaginations to abstract the 
one notion from the other. 

We think, therefore, that the authorities of 
Westminster Abbey take cognizance of the moral 
character of his poetry, upon the plain principle, 
that without doing so they cannot ascertain how 
far he was entitled to the honour of a monument 
upon the score of his being a poet. The intole- 
rance of mixing the moral question with the 
poetical one is inevitable intolerance. You can- 
not have the pound of flesh without the blood. 
You cannot take the dead body without the living 
spirit, be it an evil or a good one, which informed 
it. The question, then, if we. are not mistaken, 
to be discussed is this—Did herd Byron exert 
such an influence upon society as gives hima right 
to have a place among the pcets of Westminster 
Abbey ? Now, we shall endeavour to show, by the 
examination of his writings,—the only standard, as 
every one will admit, to which any appeal can be 
made,—that, though he fell miserably short of the 
perfect stature of a man, and therefore of a poet, 
that, nevertheless, in so far as he was a poet, or, 
in other words, so far as he possessed influence, 
the good which his writings produced very much 
overbalanced their mischievousness. 

We think public opinion will go along with us 
in asserting, that the class of Lord Byron’s writ- 
ings which, on the whole, are likely to have done 
most evil, are those from ‘ The Giaour’ to‘ Parisina’ 
inclusive. These works, from causes partly in- 
trinsic, partly accidental, exerted immense influ- 
We believe that may be said of them which 
can be said of very few writings in the world, that 
the whole power they possessed made itself felt. 
The power actually put forth in his later writings 
—his tragedies for instance—was vastly greater, 
but not one-twentieth part of it told. If, therefore, 
with respect to those his early writings, which 
were so mighty in their effects upon the public,— 
those which persons, in reasoning from experience, 
consider the most dangerous of his works, and 
those which we, arguing upon our principle, that 
there is an exact measure between the degree of 
moral and poetical power in a poem, admit to be 
the least moral,—we can be able to show, that the 
greater part of this influence was for good, we 
shall have done something towards making out 
our case. 

We admit, without one moment’s delay or hesita- 
tion, that these poems—the whole knot of them— 
express nothing but the most outside superficial 
feelings. Of all poetry deserving the name, we 
consider these works the most shallow. Poetry they 
are,—for they express feelings (and do not merely 
describe objects) in verse ; but further than this, 
and this is saying a good deal, it is impossible, we 
think, after a second reading, to say any thing 
in praise of them. They are merely the foam 
and froth which a mind in certain turbulent 
states, or whenit has been lashed into fury by some 
outward excitement, tosses out upon its surface ; 
but they exhibit no settled permanent emotion— 
none of those feelings which the mind originates. 
It will be observed that the poetical exception 
which we make to these poems tallies exactly 
with the moral one which is taken to them on the 
score of their being merely descriptions of wild 
lawless passion. But, while we admit most cheer- 
fully that, so far as they failed to express any 
thing deeper than these superficial passions, they 
were defective morally and poetically, we cannot 





admit that, so far as they did describe these pas- 
sions, they were mischievous. There was, we 
contend, in them a wretched void—a deplo- 
rable want; but they were good so far as they 
went. A moment’s recollection of their working 
upon our own minds, or upon those of others, 
will explain what we mean. How have we seen 
persons affected by them? Men of genius— 
persons of really deep feeling, who could con- 
ceive all that Byron told them, and a good deal 
more besides, were perfectly untouched. To 
them all this ‘storm and stress’ work was 
foolishness. They paid no heed to it ; and those of 
them who had more knowledge than benevolence, 
laughed to see the gaping looks of the multitude 
while it was going forward. But the laugh was 
misplaced; for, though to philosophers all this 
was nothing, to the multitude it was a great deal. 
It was a new and important crisis in the history 
of those whose minds had never been in the 
slightest degree excited,—who had been conscious 
of nothing but painful or pleasurable sensations, — 
to be thrown at once into a tumult of feelings. 
In the vague agony of the moment, the poor people 
committed, no doubt, great absurdities. They 
reeled about for days under the influence of a 
draught which a German toper would have tossed 
off before sitting down to compile a Lexicon, and 
have vowed that it was too weak to give him any 
consolation. They were so unused to any knock- 
ing of the heart against the ribs, thit, the moment 
they were conscious of such a feeling, they wrung 
their hands, and complained that they were dying 
of pleurisy. In the tirst astonishment of discover- 
ing that they had souls, they began to fancy that 
the immaterial part of their nature was getting 
the complete victory, and that the demand for 
physical food would cease altogether. 

These delusions were soon dispelled; but what, 
in departing, did they leave behind them? Of 
course, by far the majority betook themselves 
to their farms and merchandise, and dealt just 
as successfully in Mexican scrip and seats in 
the House of Commons, as if they had never 
yielded to the momentary delirium. It is just 
possible, but not likely, that one or two per- 
sons, already ripe for iniquity, may have been led, 
by the perusal of these works, to commit some 
greater excess than they would have committed 
if Lord Byron had not written ; but far more than 
a compensation for this bare and doubtful sup- 
position, is the certainty that there have been some 
(few, indeed, in comparison with those first men- 
tioned, but still not to be spoken of slightingly, 
even in respect of number) on whose charac- 
ters that stir and excitement worked a real and 
permanent change. In these characters, a thin 
frostwork of fear and habit covered over deep and 
strong currents of feeling. This outer coat the 
poetry of Byron broke through; and the stream 
did not stagnate, when the first boiling which he 
excited in it had subsided. On the contrary, 
new springs and deeper fountains were ever and 
anon bursting forth; and those who beheld those 
currents, often deep in their strong and tranquil 
flow, and felt their healing efficacy, had reason to 
bless the angel who first came down into the 
waters and troubled them. 

If our readers have gone along with us in these 
remarks, it is a very easy corollary that the mis- 
anthropy of Byron’s poetry is, in like manner, a 
proof of his wanting the higher and better feel. 
ings, but is not, in itself, a positive enormity. 
Misanthropy is a mere incident of that condition 
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of mind in which the selfish passions are called 
into play. If it be desirable that those passions 
should be roused, rather than that they should sleep 
from mere deadness of the soul,—it is desirable, 
likewise, that misanthropy, (which, though a bad, 
is yet an active feeling,) should take place of that 
state of passive selfishness in which we neither 
hate nor love our fellow-men, but merely look at 
them as creatures crawling on a weary road like 
onrselves,—indifferent to us, if they do not cross 
our p-th, and to be crushed, if they do. And, ot 

’ cuurse, pari ratione, whenever these passions ter- 
minate in a calm and settled Lire, the misan- 
thropy will, in like manner, become a pure and 
deep-seated BENEVOLENCE. 

If in any part of Lord Byron’s writings he had 
endeavoured to excite the minds of his readers, 
not by unfolding the passions which actually 
exist in them, but by presenting to them pictures 
of alluring sensuality, he would no longer be 
chargeable merely with deficiencies as a man and 
a poet—he would be actually guilty of a crime. 
The distinction is obvious. To muke us conscious 
of what is passing within ourselves, can never do 
harm—must always do good; and it is therefore 
we contend that Byron erred, not in making us 
know so much of ourselves, but in making us 
kuow so little. He, on the other hand, who holds 
up pictures to the mind of that which is not 
within it, seeks not to make us acquainted with 
the worse part of our nature, which we ought to 
be familiar with as yell as with the best, but 
actually tries to degrade the latter to the level of 
the former. He is, therefore, in every sense, a bad 
man. This charge, however, we do not think, after 
a careful examination of ‘ Don Juan,’ any one will 
bring, in its engrmity, against Lord Byron. In spite 
of various fc, written in a low and infamous 
taste, we do nut remember in that poem any inci- 
dents which are introduced for their own sake,— 
none which are not subordinate to the evolution 
of the character. To this work, therefore, our 
former observations will apply. There is a glaring 
dreadful defect throughout the poem, a want of 
the deep mural feeling which will pervade 
every iirst-rate writing, because it will pervade the 
mind of every first-rate poet; but still it brings 
us acquainted with parts of our own nature, 
which, if they have been hidden from us hitherto, 
cannot be too svon, or too completely, revealed 
tous. With regard to the sneering vein of ‘ Don 
Juan,’ it is sufficient to observe, that any one, 
who has studied himself, knows that it is expres- 
sive of a real state of mind,—of that which comes 
into existence when the passions have early worn 
themselves out, and when the intellectual facul- 
ties (assuming the functions of right belonging 
to the whole mind) are fighting every inch of 
ground with them. 

We have been walking over much uncertain and 
slippery ground ; and each step we have trodden 
with increased anxiety. If we have not succeeded 
in preventing ourselves from stumbling here and 
there, we are, at least, not conscious of having 
tripped from rashness and presumption; for we 
have thought on the subject with great delibera- 
tion, and, if strong prejudices on the opposite 
side to that we have taken up may give us a claim 
to that title, with some impartiality. Having gone 
through these preliminary steps, we shall proceed 
with better spirits in our next Number to examine 
the moral effect of ‘ Carn,’ and to complete our 
argument in behalf of the Monument. M. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
DR. GRANVILLE’s TRAVELS IN RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburgh. A Journal of Travels to and from 
that Capital; through Flanders, the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, Prussia, Russia, Poland, Silesia, Saxony, and 
the Federated States of Germany and France. By A. 
B. Granville, M.D. ; F.RS.; F.LS.; M.RA.; F.G.8.; 
§ M.RA.S. 2vols., 8vo. Colburn. London, 1828. 

(Continued from Page 720.) 
Tue popularity of Dr. Clarke has, of late years, 
declined immensely, and we believe not chiefly 





on account of the contradictions which so many 
of his statements have received. He was often a 
hasty and superficial observer, no doubt ; fre- 
quently determined beforehand what he was likely 
to see; and his senses, being the servants of his 
enthusiasm, saw what he looked for; and he was 
not free from a dash of that coxcombry which in 
most college-men who have travelled, amounts to 
something intensely disagreeable. But all this, 
we believe, might have been forgiven, if Dr. 
Clarke had been a plain blunt man, who had been 
content merely to describe (correctly or incor- 
rectly), and at proper times to snore out a com- 
mon-place observation or two, about beautiful 
scenery, amiable manners, and dear England. 
But the Professor of Mineralogy showed a dis- 
position constantly to reflect, and occasionally to 
speculate ; he had evidently not unfurnished his 
mind before he left home, for the purpose of 
making more accommodation for impressions of 
the place he was to visit: and, therefore, though 
his delightful style, and his every-day manner, at 
first procured him many readers, they soon began 
to suspect they had been imposed - sper they got 
a faint notion that Dr. Clarke, if not a literal 
philosopher, was yet something of the kind ; he 
had taken out acase of faculties with him, when 
he might only have taken outa pair of eyes, and 
this was enough to prove that it was impossible 
to depend much upon his statements. The prac- 
tical men arose en masse, each armed him with 
some small fact to shoot at the Professor; and, 
though it is quite possible that, if these expert rifle- 
men had pointed their weapons at any one of the 
ordinary ‘ plain, honest, unpretending ’ travellers, 
he would have fared just as ill; yei the number 
of rents which their firing made in the Doctor’s 
gown excited immense satisfaction through the 
crowd, who, though sufficiently persuaded by the 
light of nature, that ‘ all that learning is mighty 
useless,’ like, nevertheless, to have this great ruth 
made additionally clear to them by the light of 
facts. 

The persons who objected to Dr. Clarke on this 
score, will find Dr. Granville a man after their 
own hearts. It is true, indeed, that one of the 
objections to the Cambridge Professor, that he 
knows how to make a book, applies, with not 
much diminished strength, to his brother—we 
beg Dr. Granville’s pardon—to his some time since 
elect brother Professor of the University of Lon- 
don.* But on all other points besides this one, 
and that of having both visited thesame city, we very 
much question whether the most acute person can 
detect any resemblance between them. Dr. Gran- 
ville was formerly of the Royal Navy, acircumstance 
to which he alludes as frequently as Lady Marga- 
ret Bellenden to the chair at Tillietudlem ; and the 
simplicity of his sailor-habits, if we may judge by 
these volumes, has not been spoiled by his con- 
nexion with a reasoning and sceptical profession. 
The Doctor’s first observations never pass through 
any of those digestive processes which often occa- 
sion them to be presented to us in so different a 
form to that in which they were originally taken by 
the traveller. The facts which Dr. Granville re- 
ceives never undergo any of those influences of phi- 
losophical mastication which make readers so afraid 
that they shall not receive them in their full and en- 
tire state. Such as they entered his mind, such are 
they produced in his work—raw and uncocted; 
what he sees, he tells; but whether he saw the 
whole object which he professes to describe, or 
only took that outside, bird’s-eye glimpse of it which 
persons take who do not go out with some pre- 
vious stock—some knowledge of what they are to 
look for, is quite another question. The worthy 
Doctor is also a very simple-hearted, believing 
man as to what he hears. During his stay in 





* This quarrel between Dr. Granville and the Coun- 
cil of the London University about a Professorship, 
has been much talked of in the newspapers, which, of 
course, take it for granted that an exparte statement by 
an angry and disappointed candidate must be the true 
statement. 





Russia, he seems to have thought that he was pri. 
vileged against imposition; and we have me 
with very few instances in which he expresses the 
slightest question about the truth of any thing tha 
is whispered to him. 

We will not extract Dr. Granville’s account of 
the present Emperor; for, when we have simply 
mentioned that he combines the characters of 
Titus, the Antonines, Trajan, Justinian, Alfred, 
and Henri Quatre, with a great many spick-and, 
span nineteenth century excellencies of his own 
and that he has positively no vice,—our reader 
will probably be satisfied, without our going into 
details, that he has no intention of reaching Cop. 
stantinople this season. The Empress Mother, of 
course, comes in for a share of our author’s pa, 
gyric, and here, it will be remembered, his autho. 
rity is supported by that of Dr. Lyall. The pre. 
sent Empress is also quite a model-woman in ey 
respect. The Grand Duke Michael is some half. 
a-dozen removes off an angel; and the research 
of Dr. Granville—a research which, we confess, we 
do not discover in any other parts of the book—has 
enabled him to trace a rich vein of pure ore through 
the characters of Paul and Constantine! Nicholas 
and the Empress will be very much obliged to Dr. 
Granville for associating them in his eulogiums 
with those relatives, of whom the latter might 
deem it as the highest blessing of his life, that he 
proved as complete a madman as the first is known 
to have been: but this we must leave them to 
settle between themselves. In the mean time, we 
will give extracts from those parts of Dr. Gran. 
ville’s book which shall throw most light upon the 
Russian character, habits, manners, and probable 
political influence; pointing out, in one or two 
instances, the disagreements between Dr. Gran. 
ville and his predecessors, Clarke and Lyall. Coxe’s 
heavy quartos on this subject we have not at hand; 
and a contemporary has already exhibited the prin. 
cipal points of resemblance and difference be. 
tween the present volumes and those of Mr. Rae 
Wilson. 

The great progress which the Russians have 
made in admiration fur the arts, compared ‘with 
their other advances in civilisation, has attracted 
the attention of formertravellers. After noticing 
the Strogonoff and other private collections, Dr. 
Granville proceeds to the Imperial Academy, and 
gives the following account of the present state of 
Russian art as manifested by the pictures. This 
deserves extracting : 

‘In the first fortnight of September a triennal exhiti- 
tion takes place in this building, of the productions of 
native artists. That which had closed just before ow 
arrival was considered to have been very successful. 
Some of the paintings, particularly those which wer 
deemed to have carried away the palm of merit, as well 
as some of the specimens of modern Russian sculpture 
and models of architecture, were still remaining, and 
allowed me an opportunity of judging of the present 
state of Russian art. Pimenow and Demutt are sculp- 
tors of considerable merit. The historical pictures of 
Lossenko are, considering the present degraded state 
of that branch of art in every country in Europe, 
worthy of commendation. When it is remem 
that he whom the Russians regard as Le Pere de [Ecol 
Russe in historical painting—Agrumof,, flourished only 
twenty years ago—it must be a matter of surprise 
painters of such a degree of merit as those I 
hereafter mention, should have so immediately follow- 
ed the appearance of that talented individual. 
is also among the modern artists at St. Petersburgh 4 
landscape-painter, who is moreover a professor at the 
Academy, and whose efforts in perspective delineations 
are perfectly miraculous. That painters of that style 
of architectural perspective which presents such #® 
illusion at our Diorama, should succeed in producing 
that wonderful effect, when they have large mass, 
space, and other attendant circumstances, as well # 
all the tricks of catoptric to assist them, is not bt 8 
ing; but that such a result should be produced @ 
merely a small square piece of canvas, unaided by 
station, light, or any other means of deception, is # 
example rarely to be met with. Professor Vorobiew, 
however, has succeeded to that extent, in all his pe 
spective paintings, and particularly in a performs 
which I had the pleasure of seeing nearly com 
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his Studio, representing a striking panoramic view of 
that part of the city of St. Petersburgh which lies on 
panks of the Neva, including its most splendid 
edifices, taken from a spot near the Corps des Mines, 
the only point, in my opinion, from which a really 
striking representation of that magnificent capital can 
he obtained. The present is the first attempt of the 
tind, and it is a most successful one. His painting of 
Sunset on the ** Dead Sea,” which had just been ex- 
hibited and greatly admired, taken from one of his 
pumerous original drawings executed in the course of 
his travels in Palestine, imparts to the observer a 
feeling of suffocation at the sight of the burning and 
nrous atmosphere overhanging the lurid lake, 
through which the red sun with difficulty darts his ho- 
rizontal rays. But that this picture represents reality, 
|should have said that the couception is worthy of the 
jcal mind of Martin, the metaphysical painter. 
ieur Vorobiew very obligingly showed me his 
pnmerous collection of sketches and architectural plans 
made during his travels to Constantinople and Jerusa- 
jm, which, together with his two pictures just men- 
tioned, deserve the honour of the burin. But there 
areno engravers, I believe, of very great eminence at 
this moment at St. Petersburgh, excepting one or two, 
whose charges are so immoderately high, that the 
ints would find no purchasers among the amateurs of 
engravings. —Vol. ii., pp. 14], 142. 

The tolerant spirit of the Russians in matters 
of religion would be a still more cheering proof 
of the steps they are taking after other European 
mations, if we did not feel some suspicion that 
Dr. Granville may have deduced a general propo- 
sition from a few facts which fell under his own 
observation. But our readers shall hear what he 
has to say : 

‘Every stranger who has seen any thing of the Rus- 
sin people, even though his stay among them may 
have been a short one, and that only in the capital, 
must acknowledge that with all the outward show of 
anearnest attachment to the spirit as well as ceremo- 
nies of their creed, those who profess the dominant 
religion are, without exception, perfectly free from 
every persecuting feeling against other religious per- 
suasions. This spirit of real toleration extends to all 
classes, and has been the uniform guide of the Govern- 
ment ever since the foundation of the empire. A proof 
of this is found in the unparalleled example presented 
toour attention by the Capital, or Imperial residence, 
the finest and principal street of which contains not 
fewer than seven temples, dedicated to as many ditfe- 
rent forms of religious worship. In the Newskoi 
Prospekt, we observed the Russian cathedral nearly 
opposite to the Great Catholic church ; the latter not 
far from the Armenian; the Lutheran distant but a 
few paces from either ; with two other churches for 
dissenters from them all, and lastly a mosque for the 
Mohammedans! So that, while on great festivals 
and public thanksgivirgs, the Imperial Court is seen to 
proceed in state to the magnificent temple of our Lady 
of Kazan, with myriads of Greco-Russians, others of 
thir subjects are observed directing their steps to their 
diferent places of worship, at the same time and upon 
the same brief spot of ground, equally bent on ad- 
dressing the Deity according to their peculiar rites 
and religious ceremonies, and in their respective 
languages, without restriction or the fear of persecu- 
tion’—Vol. ii. p. 178. 

This indifference to the peculiar forms of reli- 
fon arises, it will be easily ce = rather from 
the apathy than from the enlarged views of the 


‘In point of education, there can be no doubt that 
the monastic is far above the secular clergy. To those 
) prepare for the Church, instruction is given in 
parish and district schools, seminaries, and academies, 
Which are placed under the immediate superintendence 
ofthe superior dignitaries of the Church, formed into 
‘special commission which resides at St. Petersburgh. 
A the monastic clergy there have been at all 
limes, and there are at this moment, persons of very 
grat learning and exemplary piety. I have had the 
pleasure of being introduced to one or two dignitaries of 
he Greco-Russian Church at St. Petersburgh, whose 
tdueation and deep erudition, free from vulgar pre- 
or gross superstition, would entitle them to rank 
mong the clergy of the most civilized ‘nations in 
Although it is true that, in general, the se- 

clergy are not equally instructed, and until very 
were deemed very deficient ix education, there 


‘Ger tance exceptions amongst them, which, without 


» may be illustrated by an allusion to a 





gentleman very well known in this country, the Chap- 
lain to the Russian Embassy. There appears, at pre- 
sent, astrong inclination, on the part of the Imperial 
Government, to bring about a salutary reform on this 
point ; by making the secular clergy better qualified to 
fulfil their sacred functions with the help of a more 
regular education, to extend their usefulness in check- 
ing the progress of sectarianism, which has of late 
years increased to one-tenth of the whole, and in im- 
proving the moral as well as the religious principles of 
the people, who will then be under the care of pastors 
in every way worthy of their respect. The Emperor, 
by an ukase, dated the 11th January last, has com- 
manded the Holy Synod to prepare and submit for his 
approbation a plan for securing a better education to 
the children of the clergy, and for providing certain 
means Of subsistence for those persons who devote 
themselves to the ecclesiastical career, particularly if 
they are resident in poor districts.’—Pp. 181, 182. 

There is no point on which Dr. Granville is so 
much at variance with Clarke, as in his descrip- 
tion of Russian cookery. In Clarke, we hear 
nothing of but the detestable soup, the unheard- 
of dishes, and the miserable arrangements. On 
the other hand, our physician is in eestasies. 

‘I doubt whether any other national cookery can 
boast of a greater variety of dishes or sauces than the 
Russian, and I feel convinced that Maitre dnonyme, 
the editor of the dlmanach des Gourmands, will be 
considered as not having done one half of his duty if 
he expires before he has opened to the public the budget 
of Russian dishes, These are presented to the guest 
by the maitre d’hétel and his assistants, already carved 
at the side tables, and one after the other, with the 
pleasing attention of whispering into your ears the 
nomenclature of each dish. One comes and another 
goes, and a servant follows with a decanter in each 
hand. The first commends to your attention a little 
vareniky ; the second finding that you have already 
before you a dish of stchy, brings round the rastingay, 
or oblong pastry, to eat with it. He of the bottles 
thinks it high time to remind yon of such cordial be- 
verages as Champagne, Burgundy, Lafitte, Pacharete, 
Vin du Commandeur, du Johannisberg, de la Cométe, 
and so on, until you know not which choice to make. 
Mine was the easiest task on such occasions, for I took 
none, and I am the better for it: but the quantity of 
cha pagne that I saw drunk in St. Petersburgh actually 
astounded me. I feel confident that there must be an- 
other Champagne country somewhat nearer to Russia 
than the French Champagne, to supply what is actually 
consumed of that wine.’—Vol. ii. p. 354. 

And a moment after he bursts into a fit of en- 
thusiasm respecting the fish. 

A little common sense would serve to account 
for these anomalies, if travellers would only not 
abuse one another so furiously, for wicked mis- 
representations, perverse malignity, and so forth. 
Dr. Granville dined with Count Woronzow, Dr. 
Clarke with ordinary Russians ; and we apprehend 
it is just possible that in England the guest of 
the Duke of Devonshire might see great reason to 
commend our style of living, while its merits 
might entirely escape the observation of one who 
took up his quarters with a decayed gentleman or 
arising attorney. 

It is not easy to explain, among the difference 
of statements, between Dr. Lyall and Dr. Gran- 
ville, respecting the Russian merchants. Dr. 
Granville, to be sure, talks chiefly about industry, 
and makes no allusion to that other rather de- 
sirable virtue, in which Dr. Lyall says that he 
found them somewhat deficient ; but the accounts 
of the ‘ certain contracts for sale’ is considerably 
more detailed by him than by our author. 

‘The Russian merchants, from the interior, visit 
St. Petersburgh at stated periods, and enter into cer- 
tain contracts for the sale of their produce with the 
factors, engaging to deliver the goods according to the 
specification of the agreement, and sometimes receiv- 
ing half or the whole of the purchase-money, although 
the goods are probably not to be delivered till the |fol- 
lowing spring, or summer, by the inland navigation. 
On their arrival, the quality is inspected by sworn 
sorters, and compared with the description mentioned 
in the agreement. On the other hand, the Russian 
merchants, to whose order the import goods from 
foreign countries come, receive them on condition of 
paying for them by instalments of six or twelve 
months, and even for a longer period ; they are, there- 





fore, paid for their exports beforehand, and buy such 
as are imported on credit. They run no risks by sea, 
are not annoyed by usurers and underwriters, still less 
with dealings at the Custom-house, and pocket their 
profits in the least troublesome manner imaginable. 
Yet it would be difficult, as the several gentlemen who 
afforded ‘me the above and other mercantile informa- 
tion assured me, to name another nation more imbued 
with the spirit of trade, and remarkable for mercantile 
industry, than the Russians. Traffic is their darling 
pursuit: a common Russian, if he can but save a 
trifling sum of money, tries to become a merchant. 
He will sometimes begin even in the humbler capacity 
of hawker (Raznostchik), with the profits of which 
trade he hires and fits up a shop (Lavka), where, by 
lending small sums at large interest, profiting by the 
course of exchange, and employing the other arts of 
traffic, he shortly becomes a man of more importance. 
He then buys and builds houses and shops to let out to 
other people, or to be furnished by himself, putting in 
persons to manage them for small wages, and next 
launches into an extensive commerce, undertakes con- 
tracts with the Crown, or with the foreign merchants 
for deliveries of goods ; or goes about the country pur- 
chasing estates of persons of consequence, who from 
seme cause or other are driven to the alternative of 
parting with the patrimony of their fathers. There 
have been numerous instances of the rapid success of 
such people ; and some of them were pointed out to 
me in St. Petersburgh, who, although possessed of mil- 
lions thus acquired from the very smallest and most 
humble beginning, continued their traffic, wore the 
national costume and their long flowing beards, were 
seen driving along the streets in elegant equipages, and 
had some of the finest houses in the first and second 
quarters of the Admiralty. With all this talent and 
industry, however, on the part of a Russian mer- 
chant, it is seldom that any of them succeed in estab- 
lishing themselves in the foreign commission trade.’— 
—Vol. ii. pp. 312, 313. 

We must find room for Dr. Granville’s descrip- 
tion of a Petersburgh soirée, and then, without ful- 
filling our engagement, to make some comments 
upon his illustrations, again part with him till 
another week : 

‘ A very good opportunity of seeing the several cha- 
racters of female beauty occurs whenever they are as- 
sembled together at a soirée or réunion, at the houses of 
people of rank. These soirées take place freqvently in 
St. Petersburgh, without any written invitation or 
cards, but simply by reciprocal verbal communications 
among the friends and acknowledged visitors of the 
party at whose house they are to be held. These 
réunions differ from both the conversazione and the 
fetes prives. I shall give a sketclrof one of the former 
only, which may be assumed as pretty nearly the model 
of all of them. Madame de S » mother-in-law to 
an old acquaintance of mine, Count de B » who had 
resided as Russian Commissioner at St. Helena, dur- 
ing B te’s confi t in that Island, intro- 
duced me to General and Madame B P. " 
the former of whom had once been Minister from 
Russia at Rio Janeiro, and had been twice in England, 
of the manners and language of which country he was 
so passionately fond as to have acquired the surname 
of Anglomane. The people began to assemble at ten 
o’clock, and in about an hour’s time the principal 
rooms were crowded, but not to suffocation. On the 
arrival of our carriage, the private strect-door was 
opened by two Swiss in their gala liveries; and several 
more gigantic footmen in blue liveries, with broad 
silver lace scattered all over them, lined the hall and 
stairs up to the landing of the principal floor, where 
six valets-de-pied, in the plain dress of smart English 
grooms of the chamber, and powdered, introduced the 
party as they arrived, announcing them not with the 
stentorian voice which resounds through the balls of 
Grosvenor-square, and causes the proud hearts of some 
visitors to dilate, while it makes the minor importance 
of others shrink into insignificance , but privately, to 
the hospitable hosts of the mansion. ‘The suite of 
apartments into which we were ushered, though not 
large, were striking from the richness of their decora- 
tions. Paintings hung in every room, some of them of 
great value. The tables were groaning under their rich 
ornaments, and that common appendage to all the fine 
houses in St. Petersburgh, mirrors of excessive dimen- 
sions, reflected a hundred times, by their relative posi- 
tion, the company and the decorations, over which 
was thrown a blaze of light from innumerable wax 
tapers in every part. The last room of the suite was, 
as usual, the state bed-chamber. A rich screen was 
placed oefore the bed, The floors were parquetés, aud 
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without carpet. We were severally presented to the 
daughter of our host, the Princess Sophia G . 
justly considered a very handsome lady. 1 conversed a 
great deal with the General, who speaks English 
fluently, and who &@ fur et & mesure, as the company 
came in, was kind enough to acquaint me in my quality 
of a total stranger, with their name, rank, and con- 
nection. Most of the fashionable world, as I after- 


wards understood from competent judges, and all the 
corps diplomatique, amongst whom I recognised M. 
Disbrowe, who with his amiable lady enjoyed a well- 


deserved popularity at St Petersburgh, were present on 
this occasion. It would be impossible to single out 
those amcng the fair sex who seemed to attract most 
attention ; but it is also jnst to remark, that this bril- 
liant assembly offered more than one specimen of 
Russian female beauty. No one who has seen the two 
daughters of Prince D ; or the Princess Pauline 
G , whose exp! ession of face is very remarkable ; 
or Mademoiselle R , Demoiselle d’honneur to the 
Empress, who retains, though born in Russia, a good 
deal of the marked, arch, and impressive physiognomy 
of the Italian family from which she is descended,—can 
agree with the author of the Tableau de St. Petersbourg, 
in thinking the ladies of that capital destitute of per- 
sonal attractions. It was, however, agreed on all hands, 
that, next to the daughter of our host, the Jast-men- 
tioned young lady was the prettiest woman present , 
vet some who are more accustomed than I have any 
pretensions to be, to mage the splendid assemblies 
of fashion, were of opinion that the Countess Sh——, 
a tall and well made person, with a very pleasing 
countenance and beautiful complexion, and also one 
of the Mademoiselles Pear -, might have dis- 
puted the palm of pre-eminence with the young lady 
of honour. ad 

‘We had some Italian vocal music in the first in- 
stance, when the soirée changed into a regular ball, by 
which time it was pretty nearly impossible to move 
through any of the rooms, even those ‘a which the 
most grave of the company were assembled around 
card-tables. Now IJ presume that a ball in St. Peters- 
burgh must be something like a ball any where else, 
except that some other national dance, besides those 
eternal avant-deur, et dos & dos, is likely to be per- 
formed by the young people ; and so it was in reality 
at the ball of General P——, which | found, on in- 
quiry, to resemble ix ¢oto the balls given by any other 
family of rank in the capital, and may, therefore, be 
taken as a specimen of the whole. My experience on 
this head is very limited. I think I attended another 
on a wuch larger scale, and in a mansion three times 
the size; but the performances were the same ; the 
spirit, the dances, the good understanding between 
partners, one and the same thing. The first dance 
which I saw, I believe they told me, was called /a Pro- 
menade, and a very convenient mode of opening: a ball 
it is. It seems that any gentleman may propose to a 
lady to take a tour with him; and I found that the 
chaperous themselves, however grave and matronly, 
were included in this prelude. The promenade takes 
place first through all the suite of rooms in a sort of 
sauntering procession, and next round the ball-room; 
after which, the ladies take their seat, and there is an 
end of it. Waltzes began soon after, and here the 
affair was far otherwise animated. Ladics are invited 
without any previous introduction, and go round ge- 
nerally but once with the same cavalier, and have no 
sooner taken their seats, than another suitor presents 
himself for the same honour. This whirling of per- 
sons and brains round a large room must make the 
young ladies tolerably giddy, and lasts rather too long. 
French contre-dances were next introduced in divided 
sets, and much in the same way, | presume, as they 
are arranged and danced in King-street ; and here the 
ladies had an opportunity of displaying their savoir- 
Jaire in the most nonchalante manner imaginable. But 
from my heart, I pitied the gentlemen: in my life, I 
never saw any thing so lack-a-daisical. True, it is the 
fashion for the cavalier not to lift himself a hair’s- 
breadth from the ground as he struts through the mazes 
of the chaine Anglaise, and the chussez, croisee ; but 
surely nothing can appear more pitiable than a well- 
bred gentleman striving to get through an ‘‘ ew avant 
seul” amid a square of tittering young damsels, and 
tight-laced exquisites. Such things, 1 presume, take 
place in St. Petersburgh, because they are known to 
exist in every other eapital in Europe; and | believe 
that fashionable people never require a stronger reason 
for their ‘* sayings and doings.” 

‘I shall not attempt to describe the Mazcurka, a 
dance which followed next, and. which acknowledges a 
Polish origin. It is both pretty and tiresome ; march- 
ing, waltzing, and striking of the feet against the 





pavement, are jts three leading features, and the 
wildness of the musical accompaniment is very sin- 
gular. 

* Refreshments were most plentifully supplied. In- 
deed, they may be said to have showered in at every 
minute. Ices of all sorts and shapes, bon-bons, con- 
fitures, and exotic fruits, were constantly to be met 
with in every one of the rooms, brought in by the six 
or eight grooms of the chamber before mentioned, 
who tried to penetrate through the multitude of deco- 
rated visitors with as little fracas as possible. 

* How the thing ended, I know not; for I took ad- 
vantage of Count De B and his bride’s offer to take 
me home at half-past one o’clock in the morning, when 
the bustle was at maximum, and I was glad to find 
myself once more installed in my quiet chamber. I 
had not, for fifteen years before, made my appearance 
in a crowded ball-room.’—Vol. ii. p. 352-356. 

(To be continued.) 





PHILOSOPHY OF QUACKERY. 


Medical Ethics ; or, a Code of Institutes and Precepts, 
adapted to the Professional Conduct of Physicians and 
Surgeons. By the late Thomas Percival, M.D., §c. 
With Additions, illustrative of the Past and Present 
State of this Profession, and its Collegiute Institutions 
in Great Britain. 12mo. Pp. 360. Jackson. Lon- 
don, 1827. 

Tuose who reside in the Metropolis have no 
idea of the extent of quackery and deception 
which pervade many of our large country-towns, 
and especially certain watering-places, not even 
more distant than one hundred miles from 
London. The last-mentioned situations are, 
indeed, ‘ the great asylums of ignorance, blended 
and mixed up with knavery.” To those who have 
not ohectvel how closely the folly and credulity 
of the high may approach to the prejudice and 
infatuation of the low, it may appear extraordinary 
that the great and fashionable, not the vulgar and 
ignorant, are the grand supporters of the march 
of humbug. If an order of men, not superior to 
common tradesmen, some of whom (we are pre- 
pared with proofs) can neither speak nor write 
common sense, common English, nor common 
grammar, have not exclusive possession of the 
field, nor the leading honorary distinctions and 
appointments in these places, they at least obtain 
the richest patients, and by far the first individual 
Practices. Fortunes, from various amounts up to 
one hundred thousand pounds, have been made 
by this sort of illiterate, half-educated persons, 
within these last fifteen years, upon the strength 
of some species of imposture gross and absurd 
almost beyond belief. According to the Editor 
of Perciyal’s ‘Medical Ethics,’ and some other 
authorities, (see Sir A. B. Faulkner’s ‘ Rambling 
Notes,’) the people of fashion go in regular 
series, first to Bath, to have all their diseases cured 
by an instrumental panacea; next to Cheltenham, 
to have their skins soaked in muriatic acid tubs; 
and, lastly, to Leamington, to have their heads 
shaved and inundated in cold water. (Pp. 264— 
317.) It seems that from two and four guineas 
a day, to twenty guineas per month, are paid for 
all these beautiful expedients, either to the wand- 
bearer who operates at Bath, to the whale who 
throws out his tub, or to the surgeon-barber, (for 
such, in fact, was the customary practice of that 
ancient order,) who shaves and deluges the skull. 
The Editor mentions some ‘ Honourable,’ who 
underwent a curative process for a disordered 
stomach, paid three londved guineas for the 
same, and departed re infectéd.—(P. 263.) The 
fashionable part of English society, a class of 
beings extremely ‘wayward and skittish in all 
their movements,’ are followed wherever they go 
by a legion of quacks, as a leaky ship by the 
sharks. These good people migrate from place to 
place, and always to men of the same class, as 
an old writer observes, ‘spending their physical 
substance among physic-harpies, and their raven- 
ous attendants, nurses, quacks, apothecaries,’ &c. 
The recent ‘Trial of the English Physicians in 
Paris,’* may be adduced as a curious example in 
point, and as, in many respects, characteristic of 
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the folly of our countrymen. Of the Dumber 
implicated, those who coulis Prove no qualification, 
to practise were known to have Precisely the 
most employment ; and it was not the least amus. 
ing circumstance in this trial, when the ¢ 
held up two diplomas in the Tribunal de Prem; 
Instance, which was crowded with English and 
exclaimed, ‘ What, only to diplomas om 
twelve physicians ?? We could have assured bis 
that throughout half of this kingdom the state 
of things is much the same. England is a + free 
country,’—so free, at least, that, though NO man 
may shoot a hare or a partridge without qualifica. 
tion, and license, and liability to be murdered 
he may take upon him to kill his neighbours with, 
out restraint or interference. This sort of homicides 
so peculiar to the regions of fashion, is not pep. 
mitted in France. The French journals of the last 
six months abound with trials for quackery M, 
of our watering-place demi-gods, were they natives 
of that country, would have their houses fille 
with gendarmerie, and their exploits brought to 
a speedy crisis. But such men, from England, 
are allowed to practise on the Continent, for the 
benefit of their own countrymen; and, as may 
be expected, their modes of proceeding have pro. 
duced so much contempt for English practition. 
ers among foreigners, that the terms ‘ English 
quack-er,’ (for quack,) and High German Doctor, 
are synonymous, and applied indiscriminately to 
all, except British graduates of the universities 
of the country itself, or of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, which last bear a superior name abroad, 
The English have always been notorious for en. 
couraging quacks, and bestowing upon them a 
degree of reverence and respect which are totally 
unknown in any other country. Lady M 
Wortley Montague, Goldsmith, Southey, 
many others, have written expressly upon this 
idiotic propensity of the nation. But we should 
be at a stand-still to account for the particular 
preference of them shown, in this enlightened 
age, by the higher orders of society, were we not 
aware that mere personal refinements and accon- 
plishments do not imply strength of mind and 
judgment, which are acquired only by the‘actire 
part of mankind, who have extensive intercourse 
With all classes of the community, and a closer 
and more familiar. insight into human characters 
and motives. The Editor of the ‘ Medical 
Ethies’ relates the following anecdote :—‘ Lord 
A. (Anson, we have heard,) some years ago sent 
for an old woman to Cheltenham to attend his 
child, whose method of cure consists in wags 
her thumb over them. She wagged her thum 
for hours over the cradle; but the infant died, 
though his Lordship had assured the physician in 
attendance that ‘‘ she was infallible.” Thiswoma 
keeps a carriage, and gets },000/. per annum atthe 
expense of aristocratical wisdom !’—See page 276 
of Moore’s ‘ History of Vaccination.’ 

The elements of modern quackery are much 
the same as formerly, but, of course, modified by 
change of time and manners. Its most striking 
and prominent features are : 

First, Unparalleled Lying. The aspiring genius 
must be what old Wilding calls ‘ a constitationd 
liar, telling you more lies in one hour than al 
the circulating libraries put together publish ins 
year.’ He must be capable of curing any thing and 
every thing, by remedies that have nothing short 
of miraculous agency, and, at the same time; of 
convincing others that all who have pre 
him in the treatment of a case have been guilty of 
consummate ignorance. The very basis 
success is a reputation for making * extraordinary 
cures? All men of observation, whether in of 
out of the profession, know that to give assurances 
of cures in chronic diseases, is the conduct of none 
but gross impostors. ‘I am well satisfied,’ 58 
old Baynard, ‘ that all these confident and most 
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* See Affaire des Pharmaciens contre les Medecins 
Anglais,’ ‘Gazette des Tribunaux,’ April 11, 1838, 
and ‘ Galignani’s Messenger,’ of the same date. 
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snthian assurances are but prostituted hopes 
snd promises of your trifling prescribers, when 
are at a stand either in the cause or its cure.’ 
rates is generally silent relative to the suc- 

of remedies: he thought a thorough know- 
edge of the disorder the most important step 
iowards its cure. But the practice of these per- 
seems to indicate that it is unnecessary to 

je able ‘to distinguish between a kettle and a 
cart-wheel.’ The Editor of the ‘ Ethics’ gives se- 
yeral instances of those cures, which are nothing 
hut frauds. We have never seen one of them that 
sod a year. Mr. Wadd says, that ‘the late Lord 
Gardestone, himself a valetudinarian, took the 
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rm ins to inquire for those persons who had ac- 

Et ally attested marvellous cures, and found that 
~ pore than two-thirds of the number died very 
" hhortly after they had been cured. Sir Robert 
tine, Walpole, Lords Bolingbroke and Winnington, 
illed fy vere killed by cure-mongers !’ 








To this system of lying, some few accessaries 
os be added. Moliere’s ‘ Medecin malgré lui’ 



























































































r the ed ‘that he did but know a few physical hard 
may (g vords.’ The Paracelsian style of high-flown bom- 
pro. fy bast, and solemn and pompous exclamations ina 
ition- iar verbiage, with a certain pomp and cir- 
iglish # cumstance in the arrangement of exteriors, 
vetor, ‘With books and money placed for show,’ 
ely to MM ike nest-eggs tu make patients lay, and, above 
rsities # all, the constant counterfeiting of excessive employ- 
Cam- § nent,—are useful additions. 
road. The third step is to convert all diseases into 
t el HF i, and reduce the treatment to a single method. 
eI 2 Hi (ne disease, and one remedy, are very antiquated 
otally Hi features of pure quackery. Our author says, that 
Mary Bh ere is peculiar policy in adopting the more mys- 
» MC Birious parts of the frame for the seats of all 
a this Hi iiseases. : 
hould ‘Among those single organs, which have been des- 
‘icular tined here and there to be the sousce of all diseases, and 
Atened ofgreat wealth, the rectum has achieved more celebrity 
We NOt Mi than the North-west Passage, and proved more lucrative 
ccom- Mitan a gold mine. Indeed, touched with the enchanter’s 
1d and Mvand, like Midas, it has turned every thing into gold.’ 
‘active Pp. 258. 
course ‘Ithas become so fashionable to have contractions 








ithe rectum, and to be poked with 2 bougie, that 
sarely visitors of any age or sex go to some certain 
paces (Bath, we imagine : RevieEweR) who do not de- 
their persons to that curious process.’—P. 259. 
Fashion in diseases is notrare. Voltaire relates, 
after Louis XIV. was operated on for fistula 
ano, all the French Court would have that dis- 
ase, and be cut for it. 


The fourth, and not least important means, is 
rigue through puffers. Painted Jesabels and 
i-playing old maids, who have a certain gos- 
iping influence in coteries, are most invaluable 
lies, with a gang of cook-maids, lodging-house- 
iepers, and kept-mistresses to men of rank. The 
hor mentions an old stager, whose recom- 
udations were valued at 500/. per annum. 
isthe practice of these auxiliaries to speed 
m habitation to habitation, and proclaim a 
in that stupendous hyperbole of language 
ich magnifies a scratch into a cancer, and an 
thinto aleprosy. In one essential point, such 
ments are invariably defective. When the 
ple of Neptune and the pictures of those who 
‘escaped shipwreck, were shown to Diogenes, 
was asked if he thought it folly to invoke Nep- 
in a tempest? Diogenes replied, ‘ Where 
they painted who are drowned 2” 
‘Itwas asserted by one of these persons, that her 
inte performer of cures ‘‘ had studied anatomy in 
under the earth,” and “ had restored a child to 
by rains it with dough, and baking it in an 
t,” '—P. 253, 
These ladies, and their co-operators, the lodg- 
ouse-keepers and kept women, are employed 
We Cure-monger to practise the most base and 
arts to decoy patients from other medi- 
men. A physician of celebrity in Bath, a few 
“48 since, expressed his disgust with a profes- 
which, he affirmed, his last case had de- 















































































































































































































pended upon the issue of a contest for the choice 
of men between the cook and housemaid. Cer- 
tain English Physicians, at Paris, are known to 
set their housekeepers to entertain all the servant- 
girls who arrive, and find the plan extremely pro- 
fitable. . 

The fifth means is gaining a name ‘ by books in- 
stead of booths ;’ or, in other words, by innume- 
rable publications, hawked about to public rooms 
and hotels, laid on the tables of circulating 1i- 
braries and reading-rooms, and advertised, during 
the season, in the local newspapers. 

The sixth plan is the prostitution of religion to 
physic. This trick is so common in all profes- 
sions, that it is unnecessary to particularise the 
mode in which it is made available for this one. 
We shall simply, therefore, recommend those of 
our readers who may wish to read accounts of 
tae success which has attended it to Dr. Perceval’s 
book; and those of them who wish to see it in 
full operation, to a favourite watering-place of 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

Among other miscellaneous means which are 
employed to fleece the ‘ turba ingens stultorum, 
are the interested connexions which are formed 
between physicians and druggists. The druggist 
gives the physician a per centage on his prescrip- 
tions, either in an open or covert form, and all 
his recommendations, which are very considerable, 
from large establishments in places filled by stran- 
gers. The physician, in return, puffs and pre- 
scribes the nostruins of the druggist, (for example, 
imitations of the salts of this or that spa,) and robs 
every other house of its customers to serve him. 

‘ These pulse-pads, these bedside banditti, that go 
snacks with their apothecaries, are villians of the first 
magnitude. Here the patient is in a sad predicament, 
being sure to be spunged upon according to the depth 
of his own purse, or the doctor's conscience ; and this 
I call both felony and murder; for the man is first 
robbed and then killed.’—P. 267. 

It is also customary for some physicians in some 
watering-places, Cheltenham, for instance, to re- 
ceive forty per cent. from undertakers for the re- 
commendation of funerals, which always goes to 
swell the expenses of the survivors. 

Such is an outline of the system of base and 
despicable artifices, the adepts in which succeed. 
We are aware that it requires a particular inge- 
nuity, and an exquisite exercise of low cunning, 
to make it work well. Hence imitators generally 
fail, and even originals after ten years’ experience 
are often liable to precipitate falls, though seldom, 
we regret to say, before fortunes have been secured. 
We often meet with men of this description, as 
Dr. Baynard observes, ‘of no mean magnitude 
once, but now despised and spit upon, fellows 
+ + 6 6 + + « 6 « « « Who, having out- 
lived that set of fools that once admired them, 
can beget no more.’ In this review, we have 
borne in mind Lord Bacon, who, speaking of the 
abuses wherewith the profession of physic ‘ is 
noted to be affected,’ says, ‘ It were good to make 
alist of them ; for nothing doth more hurt than that 
cunning men should succeed.’ But we earnestly 
warn our readers against confounding the class 
of men described with what are called ‘ rank 
Quacks.’ Rank quackery sufficiently exposes itself 
in @ newspaper or upon a wall; and none are 
dupes but those who szek it with their eyes open. 
The quackery, which we have described, is prac- 
tised by men who account themselves any thing 
but rank quacks, or obnoxious to the obloquy 
that blackens the public and avowed professors. 
The mass of them are graduates of St. Andrews, 
or of that serviceable but very heterogeneous body, 
the general practitioners, and a very large pro- 
portion mere druggists, or men without any pro- 
fessional bringing-up whatever, whohave gradually 
usurped the multifarious calling of surgegns, apo- 
thecaries, men-midwives, oculists, and what not. 
Of course, where such persons are all grouped and 
combined together, the public judgment is ut- 
terly depraved and vitiated, and men of talent 
and solid qualifications who cannot lower them- 


selves to their arts have not a shadow of chance. 
As in law, the petty and notorious pettifogger, 
though. most exclaimed against, commits not 
half so extensive villainy as the rich and 
apparently respectable knave, it so happens in 
physic that this eminent class of quacks is infi- 
nitely the most mischievous. It is very difficult for 
us to. determine why an individual should be 
absolved from all the responsibility and odium of 
charlatanism, merely because he has gone through 
the regular forms of one or other division of his 
profession, or because he avoids the gross exte- 
rior signs of quackery. ‘The man who perpetuates 
an organised system of tricks and devices, is 
equally culpable, wherever or however he may 
have been trained in the profession. It is no pal- 
liation but an aggravation of the conduct of any 
such man to say: ‘But he demonstrated for 
Joshua Brookes for twelve months,—he is a re- 
gular bred man,—he is a member of the College 
of Surgeons.’ As much may be urged for Messrs. 
Goss and Co.,—they are members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Yet this is the shallow 
sophistry by which the deluded individuals 
who lavish their money and confidence upon 
knaves and impostors, excuse their folly. 
Again, since it is generally acknowledged that 
quacks are the most contemptible of human 
beings, if they fail, it is hard to conceive why 
they should obtain countenance and popularity, if 
they succeed. But the rule of public opinion in 
England, as in Turkey, arbitrarily decides that 
‘nothing may properly be called nefas, if it can 
but win the epithet of prosperum. ‘ Blackwood’ 
justly remarks, that ‘kn very and over-reaching 
have become things to be boasted of among us, 
and in this nice time may not be spoken against.’ 

But the root of the evil lies in the folly of the 
people themselves, who go to these places and fall 
at once into their habits. A stranger inquires, 
‘Who is your principal practitioner?’ and, five 
times out of six, is recommended to some dis- 
graceful character, who has risen by the arts 
which we have described; and, if it be but said, 
*O! he makes such great cures anil has such an 
extensive practice,’ the effect is overwhelining. 
We hope, however, that civilisation is advancing 
even at our watering-places, and that the fre- 
quenters of them will no longer consent to be 
wheedled by cook-maids, lodging-house keepers, 
pious persons, and the mere pay of a watering- 
place, to surrender themselves to a fashionable illi- 
terate purse-milker. Bath, we know, is improv- 
ing, and many able men are pressing on. Chel- 
tenham, where society has yet reached no fixed 
level, is perhaps the most quacked town in the 
kingdom. Not less than three | eee of 
known learning and abilities have left within these 
few years, two of whom have succeeded iu raising 
themselves to eminence elsewhere. Leamington, 
we apprehend, is little better. 

In hee sm the trade will not answer, except 
upon a minor and pitiful scale, at the West End. 
There is the College of Physicians, which would 
expel any one of its members upon any of the 
alleged abuses; and, though we entertain but 
little esteem for medical corporations, we would 
keep them, nevertheless, till the whole profession 
undergoes a thorough reform, and is modelled as 
in France, or according to some other good 
system. Besides, the printer’s devil is always at 
hand, with his black artillery of press, ink, and 
type, ready to overwhelm reptiles of this caste, 
when worth his mark, with irresistible showers of 
grape. Truth and reason are not to be repressed 
by the petty spirits, the bitter old gossips, and 
stupid minds of narrow, one-idea’d, provincial 
circles, who hate free discussion, and would 
gladly put it down. We have, moreover, a great 
body of enlightened medical men, and, what we 
fear such places as,Cheltenham and Bath cannot 
boast, a spirit of good sense and sound intelligence 
in the public mind, which, in the main, despises, 





and vomits forth, quackery and hypocrisy. 
To the rules and institutes which Dr. Percival 
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has furnished for the support of the dignity and 
respectability of the profession, the Editor has 
added historical sketches of its present state, and 
humorous representations of its abuses. 





SAY’S PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





Cours complet d’Economie Politique Pratique; Ouvrage’ 
destiné & mettre sous les yeux des Hommes d’ Etat, 
des Proprietaires Funciers, et des Capitalistes, des Su- 
vans, des Agriculteurs, des Manufacturiers, des Nego- 
cians, et en géncral de tous les Citoyens, ? Economic 
des Societés, Par Jean Baptiste Say, Auteur du 
Traite et du Catechisme d’ Economie Politique, Membre 
de la plupart des Academies de l'Europe. Tome Se- 
cond. Paris, 1828. 

(Continued from page 722.) 

The broad distinction between the manufac- 
turing and agricultural departments of industry 
is, that the products of the latter have no value 
previous to its operations, while the former finds the 
materials upon which it is to work already entitled 
to rank with the productions of labour. With few 
exceptions the manufacturer’s raw materials have 
undergone industrial processes before they are, 
brought to him. All the metals are productions 
of the industry of the miner; tinis, moreover, in- 
debted to that of the flatter—a manufacturer, and 
of the tinman—a manufacturer also. ‘The painter 
and the dyer employ white-lead, which is the pro- 
duct of a manufacture ; cochineal and other co- 
lours, which are products of the agricultural in- 
dustry of their native soil, and of the commercial 
industry of the merchant who has imported them. 

* I have already,’ continues M. Say, ‘ remarked, 
that all imaginable methods of increasing the 
value of a production by any change of its form, 
belong to manufacturing industry.’ And, after 
mentioning the trades of the basket-maker, black- 
smith, &c., he takes courage to observe, that 

* The productions of the fine arts, however distin- 
guished be the talent which has called them into being, 
are of the same class. No doubt, there is some dis- 
tance from the canvas and the colours which have 
gone to the composition of a picture of David, to the 
picture itself, when it is finished. Nevertheless, and 
however vast the disproportion of these two values, do 
we not find in this case, as in the other arts of mannu- 
facture, certain raw materials, taken in acertain state, 
and brought by human contrivance into another state, 
in which they are of much higher value? Do we not 
see the fruits of that intelligent labour which we have 
denominated industry, and the employment of a capital 
which is composed of all that is required for the execu- 
tion of a great picture ?’ 

We are fond of a good instance, and shall en- 
deavour to mend our author’s. When an eminent 
economist sits down to make a book, predestined by 
his publisher to form six volumes, in fulfilment 
of which destiny he is forced to scrape together 
every common-place of every previous writer, to 
dilute his serious argument with an, ocean of vain 
flourishes, trivial details, and fatiguing repetitions, 
and to eke it out with argument mock-serious on 
the fashions of furniture, and the form of 
iron railings,* to what branch of industry 
ought we to refer the results of his intedl- 
gent labour? When he picks up mere rubbish, 
with the eagerness of Candide on the plains of 
Eldorado, and gives it all the value it can acquire 
by the process of insertion in his pages, he may 
be said, we think, to exercise agricultural in- 
dustry, with a sagacity truly worthy of our own 
country gentlemen. When he takes his raw ma- 
terials from his own previous works, or those 
of others, and endeavours to create for them a 
new vaiue, he is plainly, with whatever success, 
engaged in practising the arts of manufacture. 





* M. Say sighs for the time when every article in 
houses, nay, and houses themselves, shall be manufac- 
tured upon certain fixed models, : according to the 
wealth of the owner. Thus furnishing and building 
would be cheaper ; workmanship would be more per- 
fect; architectural invention and individual caprice, 
we are assured, would be the only losers. And Paris 
would present that economical uniformity which gives 


And, finally, when he exchanges this extraordi- 
nary compound (along with some small portion 
of his previous reputation) for a stipulated ‘ value’ 
in cash, his proceeding must be owned to be most 
strictly commercial, as well as indicative of deep 
insight into the principles of currency. 


From M. Say’s general view of manufacturing 

industry, we extract the following passages, as 

being curiously illustrative of those unostenta- 

tious and unthought-of industrial processes which 

are going on in silence around us : 

* Where the working class has the means of making 

an advance of its own labour and raw material, parti- 

cularly when the object is to fabricate a product of 

small value, the workman does it on his own account, 

and sells it to a manufacturer, or soi-disant such, who 

forms assortments of it. The peasants of the envi- 

rons of Lille, Douay, Cambray, make a piece of cloth 

or lawn, hawk it about among the manufacturers of 

the town, and sell it to him who offers them the most 

for it. 

* This mode of working is economical, and it is to 

be presumed that a projector, who should attempt to 

establish a cloth manufactory, would not succeed. In 

this way, the workman is employed at odd hours; he 

passes from his bed to his business ; when the weather 

is bad, he returns to it; he is occupied during the long 

winter evenings; his wife, his children, bis old parents, 

comb and spin the flax; and the hope of profit stimu- 

lates him constantly. 

‘A mode of working analogous to this is observable 

in many towns where workmen, and even master- 
workmen, without passing for manufacturers, manu- 
facture at their homes gloves, feathers, toys, and paste- 

board play-things for children, and other trifles, which 
they sel] to those who call themselves manufacturers, 
and make a considerable figure in the industry of towns. 
‘This kind of manufacture does not show much, 
because its exercise is widely scattered ; but the num- 
ber of works thus executed in a populous and indus- 
trious town is incredible. In some quarters of Paris, 
houses of six or seven stories are crowded together, in 
each of which a greater or less number of artisans, of 
both sexes, work with activity. In the streets St. 
Denis and St. Martin, I believe I should make a mode- 
rate estimate in reckoning at twenty the number of 
workmen employed in every house, from the ground- 
floor to the garret. There are houses which con- 
tain more than a hundred. Now, in these two streets 
alone are more than seven bundred houses ; ard, if one 
reflects that at the back of every house are three or 
four others, at which one gets by alleys, courts, and 
passages, it is impossible to calculate at less than two 
thousand the number of houses to which these two 
streets give access. Now, two thousand houses, of 
which each contains at least twenty workmen, give a 
total of forty thousand workmen for two strects of 
Paris,—a number equivalent to several large manufac- 
tories or workshops. 

‘ One might make similar calculations with regard 
to many parts of Paris, and the result wonld be thut 
Paris is one of the first manufacturing towns in the 
world.* I suspect that in every country the values 
produced, beyond the limits of the regular work-shops, 
by small projectors, only possessed of small capitals, 
surpass the products issued from the great manufac- 
tories, even in England, where there is so great a 
number of vast enterprises and large capitals.’ _, 

If M. Say regards with favour the Lilliputian 
manufactures of which we have just cited the 
detail, he does not look with altogether so com- 
placent an eye on commercial operations of a like 
limited scale. Most of us have risked the loss 
of eyes and of limbs from those monsters who 
monopolise the carrying trade in London, and 
our neighbours seem to feel themselves even more 
incommoded by the activity of way-side traffic. 
We give the following solemn animadversions as 
a specimen, of the sort of grave gossip where- 
with our author sometimes fills up his pages : 





*In the ‘Statistical Researches,’ pub-] Francs. 
lished by the Prefect of the Seine in 15,000,000 
1823, the shawls and fancy tissues made aT 
at Paris are valued in round numbers at 

The goldsmiths’ work and jewellery, at... 27,000,000 

The clock and watchmaking, at . . .) 19,500,000 

The gilt bronzes, at. ww... 5,000,000 


And on these goods the mere wages paid to workmen 
amount to 22,000,000, without speaking of the great 


‘I do not mean to take up the defence Of those 
traders who exhibit their merchandise in public 

or cry it about the streets. In the first p 
obstructing the most frequented thoroughfares (and 
these are the places they pick out by preference, } they 
overleap the privilege of private individuals, Ty 
public way is made for communication from one 

of a town to the other, and not for the transaction of 
commercial business ; it belongs to all the world, ang 










not only has every one the right to pass, but the Tight 
to pass freely, without obstacle or danger. The trader 
who annoys passengers encroaches on the Property 
and rights of the public in pursuit of his own private 
advantages, and assumes a privilege prejudicial to the 
regular tradesman, who pays a rent for the shop in 
which he carries on his dealings. The rent of the 
streets ought, in strict justice, to be paid to the public, 
which sacrifices a portion of convenience ; but it does 
not suit the public to let out situations of which it has 
need for its passage, and even its personal safety. If 
the agents of police made these étalagistes pay for 
licence or permission, which would only be a rent in 
disguise, they would be guilty of an abuse, because 
then the public would suffer by the obstruction, with- 
out profiting by the compensation.’ 
M. Say attaches much less comparative import 
ance to the foreign than to the home trade of 
country. The contrary opinion he conceives to 
have been formed on the idea that richesexc} 
sively consist in the precious metals. As most of 
the countries of Europe have no mines of gol 
and silver, and as those which have, for example 
Spain and Saxony, produce very little, it was 1 
tural to look to foreign countries for the purchase 
of an object which was only thus attainable. To 
acquire the precious metals, either by direct com 
merce with the countries which contained them 
or indirectly, by selling goods to those nation 
which had been happy enough to obtain the wished 
for produce, was esteemed the only secret 0 
prosperity for apeople. Venice, Genoa, Tuscany 
the Hanse Towns, appeared thus to have acquired 
their riches ; and the Medici at Florence, the Or. 
landi at Pisa, the Spinola and Grimaldi at Genoa 
were appealed to as examples of the kingly stat 
and opulence which individuals might acquire is 
the pursuits of commerce. It was forgotten th 
during and after the crusades, the. few commerci 
states of Europe enjoyed a sort of monopoly o 
importing from the East those rare stuffs and p 
cious spices for which a taste was then diffuse’ 
throughout Christendom. It was_this advantag 
which had formerly made the fortune of-Alexan 
dria and Palmyra; it was this which afterward 
made that of Holland, as soon as the monkish an 
disgraceful yoke of Austria had been shaken of. 
* If, at the epoch we are speaking of, Italy acquire 
great wealth, we must not imagine her indebted for 
entirely to her foreign commerce. Under the influenc 
of liverty, and in spite of its storms, agriculture, inte 
rior commerce, and the arts, already flourished. Tha\ 
Medici did not derive their gains exclusively from fof.) 
reign merchandise, they also reaped the fruits of 
lands. We read in history, that they sold'the wines « 
their vineyards at their palace-gates.’ Every thing ind 
cates that, at the same time, the home trade and man 
factures were actively carried on ti. roughout the who 
northern division of italy. This may at least be inferré 
from the magnificence of all these petty: States, and 
brisk communication which history describes as havin 
been kept up amongst them. Whea people correspot 
about the sciences and fine arts, we may, presume the 
correspond about commerce ; for the lucrative relatio 
of life are not those which men are mainly ip the 
of neglecting.’ aa 
It seems to us, that, on this and other sim 
questions, the opinion of economists is goot de 
modified by the particular condition of their ¢ 
country. In England, for example, where pervé 
legislation has heaped on foreign trade its me 
vexatious restrictions, that ie’ matt of indust} 
attracts most attention. In France, on the oth} 
hand, where the meddling hand of Government 
felt in every artery of internal commumicai® 
a more enlarged freedom of the home- 
is regarded as an object of indignant ces 
Comme sil fallait que les nations, gut pow 


































































































so much of simple grandeur to the streets of London ! 


manufactures, rope-walks, tan-yards, &c, 


vaffiger de leurs propres sottises, trouvassem 









not to those who have commodities to buy or to sel] : 
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urs des motifs de consolation dans les sottises des 
*s peuples. 
Perusow a country,’ says our author, ‘ where the in- 
Jgnd navigator can be annoyed by every local authority. 
He is subjected to the mayors of towns through which he 
ust pass, to the heads of the police of rivers and canals, 
‘to the overseers of indirect contributions, and to the 
pilitary and civil engineers. The measures for keeping 
is and rivers in a navigable state have to undergo 
guch numerous formalities, are so badly planned and 
carelessly conducted, that the passage is often for many 
‘ ‘months interrupted ; so that the merchants, owing to 
all these uncertainties and delays, prefer the land-car- 
riage for their goods, and the whole benefit of a superior 
mode of transport is Jost. 
*¢ Cases have been cited in which the genius of war 
has succeeded in diverting the line of canals from 
the direction most beneficial to trade, inorder to 
make them useful in the defence and the provision- 
ing of garrison towns in case of a siege. What 
has been the consequence? A fortified town has 
heen put in a condition to resist for three days longer 
an attack made once in two hundred years, and trade 
been deprived of a water conveyance which, left 
free, would have established, or re-established, ten times 
over the prosperity of the district in the same space of 
time, even supposing that the enemy had pillaged it. 
One of the grand uses of political economy is, that it 
quables' us to appreciate every advantage at its just 
value.’ ; 
M. Say’s chapters, ‘ Des Echanges et des 
Monnaies,’ contain discussions of a calibre very 
different indeed from those which have been under 
our review. There eannot be a greater transition 
than from the motley crude farrago of the foregoing 
3 to the luminous exposition of the causes 
which encourage, extend, and limit, the demand 
for humen industry. The popular delusions which 
confound this part of the science with the subject 
" of the currency, which comes next in order, are 
‘eared up in a mode familiar enough to please 
“the general reader; and we have no doubt that M. 
Say’s next volume will complete a popular view 
of that im vain demonstrated theory. We shall 
reserve our next remarks till its appearance. 





DR. PARR. 


The Works of Samuel Parr, L.L.D., with Memoirs of 
his Life and Writings, and a Selection fram his Cor- 
respondence. By John Johnstone, M.D, F.R.S., 
and of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c. 
8 vols.. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 

Tue earelessness with which the characters of 
the dead are treated, is one of the most displeasing 
features of the present age. In other times, the 
tomb was considered a sanctuary from the ridicule 
of the most light-minded, the sneers of the most 
‘envious, and the caluinnies of the most mulignant. 
The most unsparing libeller in the old Athenian 
Comedy disdained to assail the dead Cleon, and 
the experienced courtier of Augustus observes, 
that the very enemies of living worth seek it re- 
gretfully when removed from mortal sight. It 
was reserved for our times, and it may suit their 
boasted enlightenment, to disallow und violate 
those immunities which natural feeling and the 
.conseat of ages had sanctioned. It is evident that 
wes not of the examination impartially insti- 
tuted into the characters of those who, by their 

deeds’ or -writings, are infeoffed to posterity; 

though this, in order to be accurate, must be con- 
ducted, not merely with the strictness of a philo- 

‘Sopher, but with the meekness of a Christian. In 

some few cases too, where admiration has been 

fraudulently gained by a false assumption of cha- 
_facier, the exposure may strike a salutary terror 











od de an example, as it were, of dissection after 
pir 0 th. Our observations are directed against 
erve! those who, whether from levity or a worse motive, 
$ mo take pleasure in insulting the memory of the dead 
ndust by an enumeration of frailties from which the 
e oth greatest and best of men are not always exempt, 
ment or who lose sight of the general and solid merit 
icatio of the character which they pretend to examine, 
e-a ® while they dwell only on its particular, and, it 
desir4 may be, imaginary defects. ‘ 

rane though instances are continually occurring 
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to excite these reflections, we are led to throw 
them into shape by observing the unfair treat- 
ment which the character of Parr has received 
from various periodical writers. There is 
some slight excuse for those who have derived 
their only knowledge of the subject from unau- 
thoritative memoirs, which, in lack of other ma- 
terials, have retailed, with more than Boswellian 
profuseness, the most stale and pointless anec- 
dotes, and which might take as their appropriate 
motto, 

* A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it.’ 

Actuated by that love of truth which ‘ The 
Athenzum’ has ever professed, we shall devote a 
ee of our columns to clearing the memory of 

arr from the rubbish cast on it as well by mis- 
judging friends as byenemies. Not that we hope 
to work any immediate change in contemporary 
opinion. _ The undue estimation of coeval merit is 
not peculiar to our own times; they must share 
the reproach with other periods besides that which 
warned the well-intentioned against having any 
thing to do with one John Milton, who was a 
dangerous fanatic, and had written a poem, called 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ remarkable for nothing but its 
extreme length. Fame (77) is ‘ a divine voice’ 
or ‘ oracle ;’ but ‘its earthly counterfeits are so 
loud and boisterous; that only a few curious 
listeners can at first discern the still small voice 
which, in time, will overawe the din. 

We shall take, as our text-book, the Memoir 
and works which have been lately published by 
Dr. John Johnstone, the confidential friend of 
Parr for furty years, and one of the executors 
under his will. Dr. Johnstone appears eminently 
quelified for the task of biographer, not merely 
by the opportunities we mention, but by his inti- 
mate acquaintance ‘with academical life, and with 
the literary and political history of modern times. 
The Memoir is written in a spirit which betokens 
the scholar, the gentleman, and the philosopher ; 
fearless without acrimony, impartial without cen- 
soriousness, affectionate without adulation. He 
has invited us.to feast on the life and inmost cha- 
racter of the man, not to feed upon the crumbs 
and broken meat which fall from his table. To 
detect a few stray inaccuracies of style or 
typograpliy ~we leave to those critics who may 
love to gaze On the ‘toe-nail awry, where the 
statue is otherwise faultless: But let it be 
remembered that the Memoir was composed 
in the spare moments, brief and far between, 
of an eminent and active physician. It will 
be the biographer’s best. reward to reflect, that 
he has deserved well of the memory of his friend. 
We strongly recommend the book to such as may 
be delighted-and improved by the spectacle of a 
strong and well-armed mind contending with un- 
toward circumstances without losing its integrity, 
sometimes, indeed, ruffied or depressej, but 
never conquered, arid even in this life rewarded 
by attaining an easy eminence, from which it 
might look back on the past with complacency, 
aad to the future with tranquil expectation. We 
therefore hope, that, whenever a second edition 
is contemplated, this Memoir may appear in a 
separate form, for the benefit of those for whom 
eight volumes are too expensive a purchase. In 
the selection of materials for publication, Dr, 
Johnstone has indeed exercised a sound discretion ; 
nor do we see, on a candid examination, what 
could fairly have been omitted. We are, indeed, 
credibly informed, that interesting letters and 
valuable sermons yet remain, suflicient to fill 
several more volumes. At some future time we 
trust that an opportunity will occur of laying 
them before the world. Meanwhile, it redounds 
highly to the credit of the Rev. Mr. Lynes, the 
ier executor, and Parr’s grandson by marriage, 
that he has spared no expense to bring out the 
works in the most complete and splendid form. 

We shall reserve for another Number our re- 
marks, on the character and literary merits of 
Parr, concluding our present article with the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Memoir : 





‘ Had I been to seek from garbled memoirs, from 
the murmurs of spleen, the effusions of vanity, or the 
crude and malignant productions of hirelings, the do- 
cuments of biography, I should have shrunk fiom the 
task. Far ditferent have been the materials for my 
account of this man—he was the guide of my youth, 
and the constant friend of my life. For thirty-tive 
years I have seen him in numberless varieties of our 
imperfect condition. I have rejoiced with him in pros- 
perity and in health, | have sympathised with him in 
sickness and in sorrow. We have travelled together 
the wearisome road of life in narrow circumstances, 
and in abundance; and throughout our course, our 
confidence was mutual. I feel, therefore, that | have a 
right to assume a knowledge of the character of Dr. 
Parr.’—Vol. i. p. 8. 

‘ Whether it were the fault of any Administration, 
his own imprudence, or his misfortuae, that he was 
not promoted, would lead to a discussion, if discussed 
at all, productive only of angry feeling, and destitute 
of solid utility. It was a subject of jocularity rather 
than of anger, when he himself conversed about it with 
his intimate acquaintance. Still he could not but be 
conscious of bis own right to advancement, a right 
spriuging out of his great acquirements, his unsullied 
purity of life, his long continued labours, and the ge- 
neral homage that was paid to his learning. When his 
friends were asking him, why so many ecclesiastics 
were made bishops and he was not? He would reply 
sarcastically, “‘ If it did not bear the appearance ot 
pride, | should be almost tempted to apply to my case 
what is recorded of Cato, when it was asked why oth«r 
men had statues and he had not? MoAA@y 3t dpwy 
dviorapevous avbpidvras, euod dt, (%pn) epwrav BovAoun 
MGAAov Tods GvOpwmous 5d Tl avdpids ob Ketras Kdrwvos, 
% Sid ri weir.’ Plutarchi Apophthegmata Regu, vol. 
ii. p. 198, edit. Xyland. 

* I know that some men indulge a latitude of expres- 
sion not warranted by the fac’, that Parr was unfitted 
by his habits aud his manners for the episcopal! station ; 
that he wanted the reserve, the discretion, and the de- 
licacy requisite to the prelacy. 1 have already quoted 
the authority of Mr. Burke for Parr’s superior fitness 
for a seat in the House of Lords. For his superior 
knowledge of theology I appeal to those Bishops who 
were wont to consult him on sacred subjects. For his 
supreme acquirements as a scholar, I appeal to al 
scholars—for his paternal and religious care of his 
flock, I appeal to his parish—for his generosity, | appeal 
to the poor—for his kindness, openness, and dignity 
of demeanour, | appeal to the rich—for the purity and 
sincerity of his heart, I might with reverence appex! to 
that Being to whom all hearts are open, all cesires 
known, and from whom ono secrets are hid; and, if 
such a man was not fit to be a Christian Bishop, | will 
no longer insist on the claim of Dr. Parr to prefermeut. 
Yet I must assert, that he would not have been more 
arrogant than Warburton—that he would not have 
been less orthodox than Law—and that with the elo- 
quence of Bossuet, he would have carried the merciful 
spirit of Fenelon into the chair.'—Vol. i. pp.590—592. 





ORNAMENTS OF THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


Specimens of the magnificent and elaborate Ornaments 
and interior Decorations of the Age of Louis XIV, 
re-selected from the best Examples. Drawnon Stone, 
by Henry Shaw. Nos. 1 and 2, 4to. London, 
1828. 


Tuart our good allies, the French, should give the 
tonto Europe in chapeaua, flounces, trimmings, and 
such like ‘ womankind’ coquetries, we feel nothing 
jealous. The superiority of their inventions in 
millinery, we take it, is as little disputable as that 
of their military tactics, and we cannot, there- 
fore, but applaud our own fair countrywomen 
fur adopting their elegant modes even at the risk 
of an occasional shock to the sober judgment of 
Papa Bull. That, moreover, as regards the more 
exalted branches of art, our practitioners might 
derive some advantageous hints from the modera 

roductions of the French schools, we think the 

uxembourg gallery, the Louvre, the late exhibi- 
tion at Mr, Hobday’s Gallery, theGarde-Meuble, 
the New Exchange, (a peristyle!) the Cham- 
bre des Députés, and the architectural drawings 
and engravings in outline ofour veighbours, afford 
most incontrovertible proof. But that we should 
neglect all the advantages to be derived from such 
examples as these, and seek models for our taste in 
the productions of the age of Louis XIV., isnot tobe 
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tolerated. And yet the extravagant absurdities, the 
monstrous abortions of diseased fancy, of that 
epoch of depraved taste, long ago exploded by the 

rench themselves, it is now sought to revive in 
England! and the work before us panders to the 
vitiated appetite by a selection of these precious 
relics of the old regime. We can hardly persuade 
ourselves, however, that any authority or influence 
can again bring into vogue such expensive lum- 
bering hideousness. Ts it to return to such abo- 
minations as these, that we have explored, and 
studied, and treasured up the exquisite produc- 
tions of ancient art; that our architects and di- 
lettanti have visited Herculaneum and Athens to 
imbibe on the spot.the true feeling of Grecian 
forms? Is this the result of our admiration of 
the simplicity, elegance, and fancy displayed in 
Etruscan vases? Is it for this that a Percier and 
a Hope have bidden our apartments exhibit all 
the refined luxury and intellectual taste of Greece 
in the zenith of her glory? The only consolation 
to us in the bitterness such thoughts excite, is, 
that the dreaded consummation is morally im- 
possible : we must first erase from the tablets of 
our memory all those images of loveliness—those 
impersonifications of beauty—those creations re- 
plete with sentiment and grace, that have ex- 
hausted language in their praise. We must first 
have a grand wonarque, a Louis Quatorze—must 
become the sycophants of an ostentatious and 
tasteiess despot. 

A style of decoration so expensive, so inconve- 
nient, and so inelegant,—so Jizarre, moreover, 
and unaccommodating, that, unless the entire 
fittings up of an apartment and its furniture ex- 
actly correspond, the effect would be ludicrous,— 
such a style, we are persuaded, can never be made 
to supersede one which combines economy with 
elegance Irregularity is its only rule; it seems 
formed upon no principle, unless, indeed, it be 
that of setting at defiance all harmony, unifor- 
mity, relative fitness of parts, and propriety. Not- 
withstanding, too, all its apparent exuberance, it 
will be found, on examination, to be to the last 
degree sterile, and, in spite of its seeming variety, 
to be excessively monotonous. In this respect, the 
Frenchinverted the dictates of common sense; for, 
while their gardens exhibited straight lines and for- 
mal figures, the trees being clipped into cubes and 
cones, their chairs and tables were made to sprout out 
into the oddest shapes imaginable, nor was astraight 
line to be seen. According to this system, which 
must assuredly have been engendered in the brain 
of some madman, as extravagant as the Sicilian 
prince who peopled his gardens and galleries with 
monsters, one side of a pannel or a pier-glass, 
instead of corresponding with the other, was stu- 
diously made to present a different pattern. Thus 
almost every piece of furniture was, to use a more 
significant than elegant expression, lopsided, and 
is apt to convey the idea of its having been 
patched up out of fragments which the workman 
put together as well as he could contrive to join 
them. In the wildest freaks and most capricious 
combinations of ancient artists, there is a capti- 
vating charm that compels us not only to excuse, 
but to admire, the license which they indulge in. It 
is not the incongruity that strikes us, but the skill 
with which animal and vegetable forms are so 
combined as to delight the eye and gratify the 
imagination, even although it be at the expense of 
our judgment: their intrinsic beauty atones for 
their deviation from nature. Here, on the con- 
trary, we are disgusted by sheer absurdity without 
any redeeming merit. The former reminds us of 
a Bacchante, graceful even in her frenzy; the lat- 
ter, of anape grinning and forcing itself into the 
inost uncouth contortions of body. 

We may here, probably, be reminded of the old 
adage, De gustibus, &c.: it is not, however, the 
mere violation of taste that excites our disgust, 
and which of itself would amply justify the seve- 
rity of our remarks, but the positive sacrifice of 
comfort that would attend the adoption of such 
deformity, Let any one, for instance, look at the 





canapé, in Plate 14, and then judge, not whether 
any thing can be more uncouth in point of design, 
but whether the most perverse ingenuity could 
have devised any thing less adapted to its purpose ; 
for it is so contrived that it is not only difficult for 
a person to sit on it, without constant effert to 
avoid slipping off, but impossible for him to turn 
back without encountering the points of the heavy 
carved-work, zigzags, and crankums behind. The 
legs, too, seem maliciously intended to demolish 
ladies’ flounces. Did we believe in the doctr‘ne of 
transmigration, especially in that kind of transmi- 
gration of which Crebillon has availed himself for 
the machinery of one of his lubricous tales, and 
imagine that the soul of a prince could be lodged 
in a sofa, we should certainly think that of Louis 
Quatorze was enshrined in this very canapé, such 
are its inelegant, barbarous ostentation, and its 
ponderous frippery. 

It is not easy to conceive any thing more hideous 
than the table in Plate 12, or, indeed, more vile 
than the details of every subject,—to such a de- 
gree, in fact, that one might be pardoned for 
imagining that the arts of design were utterly 
unknown in France at this period. Yet these 
coarse, clumsy forms are, it seems, now to be- 
come our models: well may we exclaim, ‘ L’ennui 
du beau améne le gout du laid!’ There is no 
folly so gross that it will not meet with admirers 
among the vulgar; and even the very defects of 
this style, its tawdry glare, its enormous expen- 
siveness, its very hideousness, will recommend it 
to some, who will doubtless recognise in it some- 
thing congenial to their own morbid, perverted 
imagination. Nay, it may appropriately enough 
be employed in fitting up one of those pandemo- 
niums devoted to gambling, for ill such de- 
corations would as harmonise with Grecian 
statues or Italian paintings, they would correspond 
prettily enough with the portraits of his ‘ hoary 
majesty of spades,’ and his crowned compeers of 
either sex, with which they are on a par in re- 
spect to gusto and feeling for art. 

Entertaining these sentiments, we cannot but 
regret that even a momentary attempt chould have 
been made to revive so puerile, degraded, and 
outré a style of embellishment; and with still 
greater concern do we contemplate the appear- 
ance of a publication intended to spread the in- 
fection of a morbid taste. We trust, however, 
that the dose here exhibited will prove so nau- 
seating as to create only aversion and disgust, 
and that the simple elegance which has begun to 
display itself in every branch of our manufactures 
connected with the arts of design, will not be 
exchanged for tawdry glare and costly ugliness. 
We the more strenuously protest against the 
horrible innovation, as we know that, to a certain 
extent, such fancies have been adopted in quarters 
where they are likely to become authorities, espe- 
cially with those who have no other criterion of 
taste than mere fashion and precedent of high 
names. In the mansion autaliee the late Duke 
of York, the pannelling and doors of many of 
the apartments were designed in this detestable 
style. But it is hardly to be supposed, that the 
nobleman who has since purchased that edifice, 
and who is so eminent for his refined taste, will 
ermit them to remain. The example of Lord 

tafford would be mischievous indeed. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


Lithographic Imitations of Sketches by Modern Artists. 
By Richard I. Lane, A. R.A. Part 1. Dickenson. 
London, 1828. 

WE have before us the last four plates of the first 
part of this interesting work. The subjects of them 
are ‘The Tear of Penitence,’ (Lalia Roukh,) from a 
sketch by Phillips, ‘The Origin of a Painter,’ from a 
sketch by Mulready, ‘Lord Cosmo Russell,’ from a 
portrait by Edwin Landseer, and ‘ A Girl,’ from a draw- 
ing by G. S. Newton. Of these, whether we regard the 
original works, or the lithographic execution, the pre- 
ference is decidedly due to the Portrait of Lord Cosmo 
Russell. The ease and grace of the boyish rider, as he 
bestrides and reins his black, rough-hided, hardy pony; 





the wildness of the little animal, profuse in mane and 
tail, and coat ; its concentrated vigour in form. and 
muscle ; its fire and animation in action and eye,—arp 
expressed perfectly ; nor is the terrier galloping a-head 
as he looks up and barks to his little masterand fellow. 
servant, less happy. The landscape too is bold and 
sketchy. The original is in the artist’s best style, per- 
fectly true to life and nature. The engraver has not 
failed. The spirit of the figures, and the pictorial} 
effect of the chiaro scuro, render the performance a tri. 
umph in lithography. 

Mr. Newton’s drawing is a piece of sweet simplicity, 


It is truly Newton’s ; the least conversant observer of 


art would at once recognise it for his production ; 
who would pronounce it mannered? The expression 
of the head breathes the sentiment and consciousness, 
yet ignorance of evil, which excite such an interest jn 
the budding of female beauty. The folding of the de- 
licate arms so sweetly on the lap, the white rose care- 
lessly enwreathed in the hair, the veil hanging with 
exquisite grace from the crown, are admirably | in 
character with the whole spirit of the head and figure, 
Mr. Mulready’s Origin of a painter is quite a sketch, 
but is very clever. The illustration of Lalla Rookh ig 
a less happy subject than the three we have mentioned, 
but is lithographed with much effect. The Peri reminds 
us of the Covent-Garden Gauries. 


Macbeth and the Witches. Drawn hy John Martin. 
Engraved by Thos. Lupton. Titlin. London, 1828, 
Mr. MartTINn’s picture of the Witch Scene in Mac- 

beth is well known: if it be not, it way be seen in the 
Exhibition Room of his Fall of Nineveh. The Land- 
scape is a Mountain Scene, in his usual bold and grand 
style ; the atmosphere is in a hurly-burly, which sweeps 
away from the spot where the witches vanish, to whirl 
round the edges and sky of the picture, leaving a space 
of light in the distance which gives a powerful effect. 
The principal figures are formal and mannered: the 
witches have little poetry or sublimity in their concep. 
tion. The long train of thousands of spearmen, ag 
they wind through the valley, is given with all the art 
which Mr. Martin delights in exercising on such parts 
of his pictures. The Engraving reflects, very success- 
fully, the merits and peculiarities of the original. 





* Come down to the Luttice,’ a favourite Serenade, written 
hy Prior, sung by Sinclair, dedicated to Mrs. Thirkill, 
and composed by J. Reddie. Dale, 1s. 6d. 

A VERY graceful and flowing melody, in E, 6-8 time, 
united to pleasing, but trifling language ; and requiring (as 
usual with the Ballads of the present day) only originality. 
The accompaniment is well and ingeniously arranged, 
evincing talent and care on the part of the composer. 


THE DRAMA. 


English Opera House. 

A LITTLE piece in one act, called ‘The Quartette, 
or Interrupted Harmony,’ was produced at this theatre 
on Thursday. Madame de Luceval, (Madame Feron,) 
a rich young widow, has been disgusted at Paris by 
some calumnious imputation, and instead of trying to 
‘live it down,’ flies from the scandal to a chateau on 
the Loire, where she shunts herself up with a soubrette, 
Justine, (Miss Goward,) and a black footman, Pippin, 
(Mr. Sloman.) Very much to the discomfort of poor 
Justine, she forswears all society, and dedicates her- 
self to music, in which she is an accomplished artist. 
But a regiment of Hussars arrives in the village, and 
with it Ernest, (Mr. Wrench,) a cousin of Madame 
de Luceval’s, who determines to beat up her solitude. 
He makes his way into the chateau, and produces some 
new music in the shape of a ‘ Quartette’ of Rossini’s. 
It is found on trial that one voice cannot sing the four 
parts, and Ernest runs off and brings in the Major of his 
regiment, (Mr. G. Penson,) and immediately afterwards 
the whole mess, accompanied by the trumpeter, make 
their way over a wall. They are then proceeding with the 
music, when the arrival is announced of General La- 
fonde, (Mr. W. Bennet,) the uncle of the heroine, and 
his lady. Madame de Luceval, in her annoyance at 
being discovered surrounded by a score of young 
hussars, after all her protestations of retirement from 
society, hides her military visitors in various closets 
and chambers round her saloon. One or two of them 
are discovered, the old General compels the trumpeter 
to sound the ‘ turn-out,’ and is instantly encircled by 
the whole corps. The lady is considerably laughed at, 
and the piece ends by the performance of the quartette. 





There were one or two excellent points in the course of 


this little drama, and on the whole, it is an amusing 
trifle acted with exceeding spirit. Miss Goward sung 
a song or two very agreeably, and Madame Feron was 
as usual extremely brilliant. Nor were the male per- 
formers wanting, 
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NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
NANDO PO, IN 1827 AND 1828. 
(Continued from page 744.) 


By James Houman, R.N., F.R.S., ano F.L.S. 


Wednesday, Nov. 21.—We returned his Ma- 
ssty’s visit this morning at eight o’clock. He 
received us on the outside ef his hut, and seated 
myself on a stone at his right hand. As soon, 
however, as a few words had been exchanged, he 
made signs tu us to return to our own residence ; 
where, on our arrival, we found he had sent a 
sheep, with a view of giving us a sumptuous feast. 
His Jajesty in person, accompanied by his chiefs, 
soon joined us, and immediately proceeded to the 
operation of killing the sheep, which was con- 
ducted in the following manner: The animal 
having been first hung up by the hind legs, its 
throat was cut, care being taken, in effecting this, 
not to wound the windpipe. The blood, as it 
fowed from it, was caught in a calabash, and then 
given to the priest, probably to be reserved for 
some religious ceremony. The next process was 
toskin the animal, in doing which the operator 
commenced with a fore leg, then the correspond- 
ing hind one, then the other fore leg, and so on; 
he then proceeded to the abdomen, and afterwards 
completed the operation in the usual manner. 
The gall-bag and bladder were now extracted and 
thrown away; after which, the whole of the re- 
maining viscera were removed and placed aside 
for subsequent use. A large portion of the flesh 
from one of the shoulders was now presented to 
the King, who cut it into the form of along string, 
beginning at the outside, and proceeding to the 
centre. This he wound round a stick, and held 
over a blazing fire, until half broiled; and, then 
dividing it into a number of small pieces, distri- 
buted them to the party around him, doing myself 
the honour of preseating me with the first piece. 
The remainder of the animal was, in the next 
place, taken within our hut, where the stomach 
and intestines, without any other preparation than 
imperfectly squeezing out their contents, were 
warmed over the fire, and then, in nearly a raw 
state, divided among the natives, who ate them 
with great relish, the King receiving his portion 
with the rest. His Majesty now presented our 
party with a leg, shoulder, breast, and small saddle, 
and afterwards divided what remained among his 
chiefs, reserving the head for himself, which, after 
being well scorched, he ordered to be taken to 
his hut. 

A more curious part of this singular feast re- 
mains to be described. On opening the animal, 
it was found to be with young ; when the uterus, 
containing two lainbs, each about six inches long, 
was carefully separated, and, as a particular mark 
of favour or respect, placed in my hands ; when, 
not appreciating the gift so highly as probably 

been expected, I immediately laid it aside. 
After the departure of the King, it was a second 
time brought to me, and I now contrived, by 
shaking my head, and other demunstrations, to 
make them comprehend that I did not intend to 
eat it, and that it was entirely at their service. 
This was, without doubt, very agreeable intelli- 
gence; for, having pricked the sac, and laid it for 
ashort time before the fire, to allow the liquor 
to drain away, the whole was divided into 
—* and eaten up with apparent avidity and 

ight. 

fhe above meal was purely carnivorous, for 
neither yams nor palm-wine were introduced as 
accompaniments ; in the afternoon, however, his 
Majesty made us another short visit, and sent in 
aquantity of wine. We offered the natives salt 
to their meat, but they refused it with every ex- 
pression of disgust, and even wanted to throw 
away our little store of this to us so necessary a 
condiment. ‘They showed, also, an equal dislike 
to tobacco; and, when one of our party made 
Oo ype for smoking his cigar, the priest 

out his rod as if in prohibition, while the 


others endeavoured to prevent him from lighting 
it. Canning, indeed, who had witnessed more 
frequently the practice of smoking on board, 
showed less aversion. 

Though we were ata considerable distance from 
the settlement, we could hear the reports of the 
morning and evening gun; for the first two or 
three days, the natives appeared, or pretended to 
be, much alarmed atit, as they halloed for some 
time after. ‘They would frequently come up to 
us, levelling a stick like a musket, and accompa- 
nying the action with a bang! bang! We had 
reason to consider them much afraid of every 
species of fire-arms, and | cannot but think it 
would be good policy to keep this «apprehension 
alive, rather than to endeavour to remove it by 
attempts to explain the principles of their action, 
and to familiarise them with the effects. In this 
respect, I deem the general practice of our 
voyagers and travellers to be Jecidedly faulty, 
since the superior advantages which fire-arms give 
may be said to constitute our chief compensation 
for deficiency of numbers, and thus to enable us 
to preserve that vast pre-eminence which we pos- 
sess over the uncivilised inhabitants of newly-dis- 
covered countries. If the policy of our Govern- 
ment requires an intercourse with savage nations, 
both prudence and humanity justify our retaining 
the means of commanding that intercourse by the 
superiority of our modes of defence; for, in the 
event of hostile collision, the numbers of the 
savages, possessed as they are individually of phy- 
sical strength and bodily activity at least equal to 
our own, could searcely fail to be overwhelming. 

About ten o’clock this evening, a great noise of 
people talking commenced in the village, accoin- 
panied at times by loud hallooing, and a clatter- 
ing of a kind of rattle-boxes, which many of the 
natives wear around the neck, and which some- 
what resembles the upper half of the leathern-case 
of a spirituous-liquor bottle, within which is ap- 
pended a clapper made generally of a sheep’s 
jaw-bone. This noise, the meaning of which I 
could not comprehend, continued, with little inter- 
ruption, throughout the night. 

Thursday, Nov. 22.—Soon after breakfast, the 
king sent for us to his hut, and regaled us with 
palm-wine poured out by the fair hand of a young 
female, whom my companions pronounced the 
most beautiful they had yet seen in this island, 
and whom we supposed to be his Majesty’s fa- 
vourite wife. On this occasion, he took the op- 
portunity of reminding us of the presents he ex- 
pected to receive from Captain Owen, and di- 
rected some of his chiefs to show us those which 
he intended to offer in return, consisting of sheep, 
fowls, &c. &c. We were then conducted to our 
hut, and given to understand by signs that it was 
his Majesty’s pleasure that we should forthwith 
pack up our luggage, and return to our settle- 
ment. We thought, however, it would be more 
pleasant to take an early dinner first, and with 
this intention commenced the preparation of a 
kind of Irish stew, consisting of mutton and yams; 
being defective in the latter article, we conse- 
quently requested a supply; this, however, did 
not please our hosts, and it was intimated that 
we should find plenty at the end of our journey. 
We still, however, urged our wishes, when at 
length they brought us a couple of pieces. We 
could not avoid expressing dissatisfaction at this 
scanty supply, when they began to assume a 
very savage and sulky appearance; even our 
friend Canning arose with a menacing counte- 
nance, and, laying hold of his spears, threatened 
to compel our immediate departure. It would 
have been imprudent to continue to irritate 
them at this jancture, and at best have only ex- 
posed our own weakness ; we, therefore, thought 
we should best preserve our dignity, and, at the 
same time, retain a just ground of complaint of 
their want of hospitality, by giving way to their 
wishes, not, however, without an expression of 
our high dissatisfaction I believe they had sub- 





L sequent reason to repent their conduct on this 





occasion, as Captain Owen afterwards treated 
them with apparent coldness, and probably 
abridged his intended presents : not but that they 
were amply remunerated, although the measure 
of it fell short of their own expectations. We 
took our dinner deliberately, notwithstanding this 
urgency, and then commenced our journey, ac- 
companied by Canning and another chief, an old 
man, who had resided in the hut with us, carrying 
our luggage. We were soon joined by the per- 
sons who had in charge the presents intended for 
Captain Owen. The King also met us, but, in- 
stead of accompanying us, as we had expected, to 
King’s Cove, went off immediately to his own 
residence, bearing on his shoulders a quantity of 
wood for the use, as we supposed, of the royal 
household; we shook hands with his Majesty on 
taking our final leave. 

As on the journey hither, we had, on our re- 
turn, no lack of company, abundance of idle peo- 
ple following us, either an motives of curiosity 
or interest, and teasing us for palm-wine, iron, or 
some article or other. The road, in various places, 
was extremely hard, rugged, and narrow, with 
steep declivities from the sides to the centre, and 
very wet and slippery from the abundance of rain 
which had fallen. We again crossed two streams, 
the chief of which, although broad and rapid, was 
not sufliciently deep to be dignified with the title 
of a river. Towards evening, we arrived at King’s 
Cove, where, proceeding to the beach, we washed 
the clay from our trowsers, and took up our quar- 
ters for the night. 

The hut in which we took up our residence con- 
sisted of a wooden roof, thatched with palm-leaves, 
and supported on beams or stuncheons of woud ; 
the leaves, on all sides, approaching within two or 
three feet of the ground, a height which made it 
very inconvenient to get in or out; for, unless 
great caution was observed, there was considerable 
risk of getting wounded by the prickles on the 
leaves of the sakiatee, Previously to its becoming 
dark, we occupied ourselves in drinking palm- 
wine on the outside of the hut; and, afterwards 
retiring within, our native companions employed 
themselves busily enough in roasting and eating 
their yams, while we enjoyed the refreshing beve- 
rage of tea. We then lay down for the night, but, 
alas! not to sleep; for, although not very large, 
our hut contained almost twenty persons of dif- 
ferent sexes and ages, who were, of course, pretty 
closely stowed ; besides, not being enclosed at the 
sides, and much thunder and lightning taking 
place, accompanied by high wind. and heavy rain, 
which continued throughout the greater part of 
the night, the latter beat in from under the roof, 
and drove in upon us the smoke from three fires, 
until we were nearly suffocated. It will be con- 
ceived that our situation was not the most envia- 
ble: those near the outside were exposed to the 
pitiless storm ; while they who occupied the cen- 
tre, where we had spread our hammocks, were 
necessarily oppressed with heat and smoke. About 
two o’clock, some of the natives, finding it impos- 
sible to sleep, got up and amused themselves until 
daylight in conversation, and roasting yams over 
the fires. 

Friday, Nov, 23.—At day-break, the whole 
of the natives rose and commenced their yam 
feast, succeeded by plentiful draughts of palm- 
wine. As the heavy winds and rain showed no 
appearance of abating, we began to doubt whe- 
ther we should get on board to-day ; however, 
about eight o’clock, they moderated, and before 
noon, they weresuflicientiy favourable to induce us 
to make the attempt. Having taken our seats in 
the canoes, together with the chiefs who accom- 
panied ns, a party of the natives urged them over 
the surf, and away we paddled for the ship, 
which we reached in less than a couple of hours. 
Before getting on board, however, we were 
treated with a specimen of eager covetousness 
and want of decorum in our late friends ; for, in- 
stead of waiting to allow us to get up first, or 
offering to assist us, no sooner did the canoe 
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touch the ship, which she happened to do under 
the main-chains, than away they all started with their 
presents, leaving us to bring the boat to the gang- 
way, and get out as well as we could; they even 
gave up all care for the safety of the canoe, the 
consequence of which was, that, getting adrift, 
the commanding officer was compelled to send 
out a boat to bring it alongside again. 





MODERN ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that the tale and the novel 
undeniably belong to the same class of literary 
composition, there is a specitic difference between 
the two. It sometimes happens, indeed, that the 
tale extends itself till it almost becomes a novel; 
while, on the other hand, there are novels which 
hardly exceed the limits of a tale; and again, 
there are narratives of an intermediate kind, which 
partake of the character of both. The former, 
—at least if we define it according to its original 
character,—is a simple narration of an insulated 
event, or at most of a few facts; but the novel 
or romance, be its form what it may, embraces a 
succession of events arising from each other, and 
combined into one plot. In the tale, the writer 
dismisses his personages as soon as he pleases ; 
from the novelist we expect that he will conduct 
us to that point which decides the destiny of his 
principal actors, and leaves no doubt as to their 
future lot. From him, too, we look for more 
highly-finished pictures, and for a greater de- 
velopment of character. This distinction, which 
is something more than merely arbitrary, serves 
to explain in a great measure wherefore the Ita- 
lians, who attained such celebrity as novellieri, 
should have so rarely attempted the more ex- 
tended prose-romance or novel, and that with 
such little success. The novel/a was, as its name 
imports, at first little more than a piece of news 
or gossip—the anecdote, the adventure of the 
day ; the etymology also of its synonyme, conto, 
implies a narration that may be related off-hand; 
consequently, which admits of very few details, 
except the incident itself be exceedingly brief. 
Nearly all the productions of that school whose 
leader, if not founder, we may consider Boccac- 
cio to be, are of this stamp. They are well 
adapted for the social circle, and to gratify the 
taste of a lively but indolent people. <A ‘ read- 
ing’ public naturally requires compositions that 
afford occupation fora longer time: as taste, also, 
becomes better cultivated and more refined, the 
mind demands interest of a higher order than 
what is to be found in a mere adventure, intrigue, 
or stratagem. Manners must be more minutely 
delineate:!; motives, moral habits, feelings, and 
sentiments must all be depicted and analysed. 
We are of opinion, moreover, that, although the 
state of Italian society may furnish materials for 
narratives in which romantic adventure predomi- 
nates, it is by no means so favourable to the pur- 
poses of the novelist, since, what with the seclu- 
sion of females before marriage, and cavaliere- 
serventeism afterwards, there is little room for the 
display even of that passion which constitutes 
the novel-writer’s chief material. The picture 
becomes all Jight and shide, without either middle 
tints or reflected light. We are, therefore, far 
from participating in the wonder expressed by 
those critics who, because the Italians have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their tales, are surprised 
that they should not have cultivated the modern 
romance and novel with equal success, or rather 
that they should not have done so at all. 

The recent appearance of Manzoni’s ‘ Promessi 
Sposi,’ having excited some attention to this sub- 
ject, we shall now briefly notice the priacipal of 
the few Italian writers who have endeavoured to 
introduce the modern novel and romance into 
their national literature. About the middle of the 
last century, Chiari, a dramatic author, whose 
name is rescued from oblivion by his having been 
the rival of Goldoni, produced several novels. 
They displayed, however, little merit beyond a 





certain readiness of invention; nor were they by 
any means calculated to remove the prejudices 
which his countrymen entertained against this 
species of writing. He had no immediate follow- 
ers, and, with the exception of Alessandro Verri, 
the author of the ‘ Avventure di Suffo,’ we meet 
with no writer in this field of literature, until our 
own times, when David Bertolotti essayed his 
talent in it. Although gifted with a considerable 
share of fancy and inventive power, Bertolotti 
does not possess the kind of knowledge essential 
to the novelist. Nevertheless, the editor of the 
‘Gazetta di Milano,’ has not scrupled to term 
him the Walter Scott of Italy, proving thereby, 
that he himself knew nothing whatever of the 
productions of the author of Waverly. His first 
compositions had little pretension to the appella- 
tion of novels, being, in fact, only nouvellettes. 
Among these is his ‘Isoletta dei Cipressi,’ (the 
Cypress Island,) one of those sentimental produc- 
tions which do little honour to their authors, and 
only tend to influence the imagination of youth. 
Having essayed his maiden pen on minor pieces, 
he ventured upon works of greater Fay geo 
‘La Calata degli Ungheri,’ designated by its au- 
thor an historical romance, is duly divided into 
chapters, each furnished with its epigraph or 
motto, and thus far bears some resemblance to the 
English model: but it has neither historical cha- 
racters nor incidents, and might, in fact, with 
greater propriety, be termed an exotic tale. This 
writer, therefore, is one of the least successful fol- 
lowers of the Waverley school. 

Perhaps the only production in Italian literature 
that, prior to the appearance of those we shall 

resently mention, corresponds with our English 
ideas of the novel, is Foscolo’s ‘ Lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis.” Like Goéthe’s ‘ Werter,’ it is in the 
epistolary form ; and, although, both in its colour- 
ing and tendency, it recalls to mind that cele- 
brated work, it bears too evident, marks of ori- 
ginal feeling and genius to permit us to regard it 
merely as an imitation. The popularity of this 
romance was little inferior to that of its German 
prototype, it being, shortly after its appearance, 
translated into many European languages, while 
the original passed through numerous editions in 
Italy. To admire, or to affect to admire it, was 
il furore of the day; and, although its author is 
said to have, in his Jater life, repented of its publi- 
cation, as one of the indiscretions of his youth, it 
is to this that he is chiefly indebted for his fame 
as a prose-writer. Its brilliant success occasioned 
some imitations, such as the ‘ Lettere di Oriele,‘ 
and Sacchi’s ‘ Pianta dei Sospiri;’ but the feeble- 
ness of those compositions served only as a foil to 
that of Foscolo. 

At length, towards the end of last year, two 
productions appeared in Italy, which bid fair to 
form a new school of works of fiction in that 
country ; namely, ‘ SibillaOdaleta,’ and Manzoni’s 
* Promessi Sposi.? The former of these is an ano- 
nymous publication, and avowedly a first attempt. 
We have, therefore, reason to expect something 
more finished from the same pen, although the 
present performance is by no means without 
merit. It is true that in England it would excite 
no great attention; but we must make some al- 
lowarce for the difference of the literature of the 
tivo countries, and, at least, welcome it as an indica- 
tion of vegetative power where lately all seemed 
barrenness. The story is laid during the cam- 
paigns of Charles VIII. in Italy, which had for 
their object the conquest of Naples, and the de- 
tails are, if not always strictly consonant to histo- 
rical truth, at least generally picturesque, and 
spiritedly touched. Of Manzoui’s romance, it is 
not necessary to say much here, even had we 
room for dving so; since both the original 
and the English translation have been so _re- 
cently noticed in most of our periodicals. We 
will, therefore, merely observe, that this produc. 
tion is not unworthy of one who is contessedly 
the greatest tragic writer now living in Italy. It 
has been objected by some critics, that there is & 





certain want of coherence between the historical 
and the imaginary portions of the novel, and that we 
hardly know whether we are to consider the former 
as episodical to the story, or the latter merely as an 
embellishment to the history. The interest we 
feel in the fortunes of the betrothed pair is, a 
times, absorbed in that which arises from other 
events. Besides his tragedies and this romance 
Manzoni has produced many admirable lyrical 
oo, among which, his ode, entitled ‘ Tl Cingue 
Maggio,’ on the Death of Napoleon, is a noble 
composition, replete with imagination and feeling 
and worthy of such a subject. F 





THE CATERPILLAR. 


AN UNPUBLISHED EPISODE FROM THE ‘ Royay 
HISTORIES’ OF ABU TALEB. 





Tue Caliph’s tree, in the royal gardens at Bag. 
dad, is it not as celebrated as the well Zemzem 
the waters of which give beauty to women, and 
eloquence to the lips of the poet? Every one 
who has heard of Bagdad knows that the stem is 
of pure gold, with branches of silver, and that each 
leaf is a separate jewel. ‘The music which gushes 
amid its boughs by night and day, has reached 
to the corners of the earth; and its shadow is 
more delightful than the greenest bower in the 
four gardens of Asia. The Peris have often been 
seen to alight upon it at sunset, and the gleam of 
their flower-like wings has mingled with the 
waving splendour of the tree, while the plaintive 
murmur of their voices sounded amid the breez 
chimes of the rich and star-studded foliage, and 
the pipings of the opal-coloured or purple: birds 
which nestled or fluttered in the leaves. 

In the 5th year of the Caliph Mahadi, after the 
second hour of prayer, Zobeide, the most beauti- 
ful among the daughters of the Commander of 
the Faithful, was seated beneath its rainbow- 
tinted shade. This was but her fourteenth sum. 
mer; yet a thousand poets had proclaimed her 
the noblest pearl in the diadem of Islam, and the 
brightest lamp of paradise. While the light 
breezes floated past her, and flung their tributes 
of spicy scent among the long ringlets on her 
bosom, she sat upon a silken cushion, and twisted 
flowers into a garland for the neck of her favourite 
antelope. 


But suddenly a large green and crimson cater- 
illar crept from a rose-bud to the hand that held 
it. Zobeide started at feeling it on her finger, 
and flung it off hastily at the foot of the golden 
tree, where it lay for an instant bruised and mo. 
tionless. A moment after it swelled and rose, till 
it had expanded into the form of a venerable man, 
clothed in white robes, and leaning on a long 
ebony staff. He fixed his eyes upon Zobeide, and 
said, ‘I am Buzurg Mihir, who alone, of men, 
was a true believer before the coming of the Pro- 
het. Thou hast been permitted ‘to read the sub- 
ime volume; wherefore hast thou not better 
learned its precepts than to dash from thy hands 
an unoffending insect? God has given thee power 
to injure his creatures; but, by the mouth of the 
Prophet, he has commanded thee to protect them. 
Thou shalt speedily know thy punishment.’ At 
these words, he frowned so fiercely, that Zobeide 
shuddered, and dropped her white eyelids, with 
their dark fringes, over her glancing eyes. 
When she looked up, he was gone ; but, at the 
same time, she saw a dark cloud advancing over 
the garden. An army of locusts was approaching, 
which filled the air around her, and hid the light 
with their innumerable legions. The ground 
under her feet became animated with frogs and 
lizards ; and shining serpents crawled and hissed 
among the flowers of the garden. In an agony of 
alarm, Zobeide shrieked, and ran to the entrance; 
but, instead of the tall black slave who usually 
guarded it with his scymetar, an immense croco- 
dile opened his long jaws, armed with tremendous 
teeth to oppose her passage, and beat the earth 
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with his rattling tail, while the Princess felt as if 
every stroke was to crush her. 

She rushed to another gate, and was stopped by 
an enormous web of thick black rope, which a 

ider, the size of a camel, was engaged in com- 

ing. When she approached the reptile, (for 
i ir had made her courageous,) he desisted 
from his labour, stretched out six long arms, which 
terminated in crooked claws, grinned horribly in 
her face, and seemed prepared to drag her into 
the meshes of his den. She fled from this second 
opponent ; but, wherever she turned, some huge 
monster encountered her. The locusts filled and 
darkened the air, their noise “oe prompon sounded 
in her ears, and they had settled on every leaf in 
the garden. She tried every path to find some 
means of escape, but failed in them all; and at 
the last entrance a gigantic centipede reared him- 
self on his tail, and overtopped with his horrid 
head the tallest palm-trees round him. 

She started from the new enemy, and fell in a 
swoon upon the sod. When she recovered, Buzurg 
Mihir was before her. ‘ Zobeide!’ he said, ‘ thou art 

ished sufficiently. Remember in future to pity 
the meanest of the creatures of God.’ The white 
robe fell from his figure, he dropped the staff, and 
the ancient sage was suddenly transformed into 
the noblest youth among the sons of Islam. The 
Princess was enchanted by his green turban and 
urple slippers, his black mustachios, and spark- 
fing eyes lighted with admiration; and the grace 
with which he hung around her neck a string of the 
largest pearls of Bahrein, made Hatem completely 
triumphant. In three days, Zobeide was on her 
way to Syria with the Emir of Damascus, whom 
Arabia and Persia had unanimously declared to be 
brave as Rustam, generous as Arabah, and hand- 
somer than Ferhad, the lover of Shirin. Zobeide 
never again hurt a caterpillar; for, fondly as she 
loved Hatem, she always abhorred the recollection 
of Buzurg Mihir. 
MORAL. 

So far the veracious Abu Taleb; and hence 
oung ladies may learn that the way to obtain 
andsome husbands is to kill caterpillars. 

$s. 


THE WOOLGATHERER.—No. VII. 


I present my readers this week with a dramatic 
dialogue between Cromwell and St. John, sup- 

sed to take place after the Battle of Worcester. 
t has no pretensions to poetical ornament of any 
kind, and is distinguished from prose only by a 
very slovenly metre. ‘On the 6th September, 
1651,’ says Godwin, ‘four members of Parlia- 
ment, being Whitlocke, and Lisle, two of the 
keepers of the Seal, Chief Justice St. John, and 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, were appointed to wait on 
Cromwell, to return him the acknowledgments 
of the House. Their instructions were to thank 
him for his great and unwearied labour in the 
service of the Commonwealth, and to represent to 
him, that since, by the blessing of God, the enemy 
was so totally defeated, and the siate of affairs 
such as might well dispense with his future services 
in the field, the Parliament requested him to take 
such rest and repose as might be conducive to 
the better settlement of his health, and, for that 
yen. to choose a residence some few miles from 
Vestminster, so that they might have the benefit 
of his presence and advice in the great and im- 
portant business of the further settlement of the 
Commonwealth. The Commissiouers met Crom- 
well on the 11th, a few miles beyond Aylesbury, 
to which place they returned with him to spend 





the night. They had much discourse with him, 
and St. John more than the rest’ 
CROMWELL. Sr. JoHN. 
Crom. St. John, the cares of this our common- 


wealth 
Hang on me heavily, else am I well, 
Thanks be to God! who has to this weak vessel 
Given strength sufficient for no light exploit, 
Nor all inglorious. Though righteous Heaven grant 


St. John. It was a noble and a well-earned victory, 

Was this of Worcester, Cromwell ; and will be, 

I doubt not, under Providence, the means 

Of ’stablishing the freedom of this land. 

Crom. Jt was a crowning mercy. Did I say 

A crowning mercy ?* 

St. John. Aye, it was your phrase ! 

What is’t you ponder ? 

Crom. You may remember 

That while I lay in Scotland with the troops, 

*Twas the Lord’s will to try me with disease 

And sickness near to death.— What think you were 

My thoughts at such an hour? 

St. John. Such, I trust, 

As all good Christians’ should be at that hour. 

Crom. I trust so too, St. John: my thoughts ran 
much 

Upon my country ; on the many woes 

It has for twelve long years endured, but more 

Upon the many vials, still unpoured, of wrath 

That soon must fall, unless some mighty one 

Shall rise, and overawe the times. And here 

My meditations dark and troublous grew, 

And, turning to the wall, I prayed the Lord, 

That, if his will were so, I might depart. 

And often have I since that time looked back, 

And wished that God that day had heard my prayer. 

St. John. General, these were but sick and fev’rish 

thoughts. 
What woes are they you would prognosticate 
To England now? Her tyrant is o’erthrown ; 
She sits amongst the waters free as they. 
There’s nothing now raised up ’twixt us and heaven ; 
Nor apish demi-god sits over us, 
To mow and chatter, and be knelt before, 
Be kissed on the hand, and called High Majesty. 
The Jaw is now the only majesty, 
Who bids none tremble but the criminal. 

Crom. Give me your hand.—I love this honest heat ; 
Would all the Council felt it! and yet more— 
Would that the people loved it! But this freedom, 
What if it be found an undesired thing ? 

What if men choose to kneel, and crouch, and play 
The slave ?—Shall they not do it ?—Will ye dare 

To rob them of the liberty to bend 

Their necks? and force them to walk upright who love, 
And perhaps were shaped for, servile attitude ? 

Shall they not have their idol ? 


St. John. It is broken. 
Crom. Another can be made. 
St. John. Good Heaven, forbid! | 


This were no gain. Charles Stewart did not fall, 

Great and mysterious Providence ! to give 

His place to other Dagons, and more monstrous. 
Crom, True, true!—What say the lords commis- 

sioners ? 

St. John. | have already said. They send you here 

The highest men of the state, to give you thanks 

For your great services ; and since the foe 

Is vanquished wholly, they invite the victor 

To enjoy the harvest of his great exploits, 

Repose, abundant wealth, and dignity ; 

And that your counsel may be ever near 

To help them rule that commonwealth your sword 

Has saved, they do entreat you, General 
Crom. Dotards! and do they think to bribe me thus? 

And that for puny compliments from them 

I shall betray the cause that God hath put 

Into my hands? The army shall not be 

Deluded of its rights, and the fair prize 

That it has fought and bled for ;—and by men 

Who have looked idly on, but swept the stakes. 

Oh, St. John! St. John! there are ’mongst us those 

Who love their stint authority far more 

Than a great nation’s weal ; and there are others, 

Souls so unclean, that, whatsoe’er their ends, 

God cannot prosper them. A vessei once 

Was for one recreant prophet well nigh sunk : 

The vessel of our state bears many Jonahs, 

And never will it lift its mighty prow 

From the strong waves which seek to pull it down, 

Till they be overboard. This Parliament 

Still keep their lawless seats, and shut the door 

Against the people’s representatives. 

They will not hear of dissolution—no, 

The word is hateful to them. They, honest souls ! 

They love the commonwealth too well to give 

Its guidance into hands untried ;—they love 

The nation’s purse too well to give it o’er 

Till it be sacked. Meanwhile, the country groans 

Beneath all kind of misrule. Have they not 











We take no praise or glory to ourselves ! 


* This is, 1 believe, historical. 





Defied your laws, all venerable customs 
Slighted, mocked at your precedents, and made 
Your statute-book a Costing stock ? Yea, more— 
A jury, which all Englishmen were wont 

To look to as the safeguard of their rights, 
Being too weak an instrument to work 

Their arbitrary wills, is in these days 

Scarce heard of. They have formed new courts, wherein 
They are themselves both jury, judge, and law. 
Say you, who yet, at least, the title bear’st 

Of our Chief Justice, should this be endured ? 
Hope in them not. Vane is a hypocrite ; 

And they who would be honest are beneath 

His rule and influence. ‘The Lord has heard 
The suffering people’s cry ; and the time comes 
Me they shall proclaim te traitor, and denounce 
Me the destroyer of fair England’s hopes ; 

I who have laboured in the righteous cause 
From the first hour. But | regard it not. 
Wished I, ere this, to die? Shame to the man 
Who would not risk the tarnish of his name, 
His reputation, and esteem with men, 

His goodly mention with posterity, 

As well as life, or riches, in the cause 

Of country and of God! Perhaps, even you 
Will, in this perilous hour, shun my love, 

And call me villain ? 

St. John. No, Cromwell, never! 
The country puts its trust in you. To you 

It looks for order, laws, and government. 

Crom. All which are scoffed at by this Parliament : 
But they deceive themselves. We have not wrenched 
Our freedom from an iron tyranny, 

To lose it with a prating senator. 

These presbyters, these little popes in cotton, 
Would bring an inquisition on the land, 

Set up their Covenant instead of God’s, 

And vex the Spirit by their blind decrees. 

And those bold, deep-mouthed republicans, 

Oh! trust them not,—they are in heart patricians, 
Who seek for a Venetian despotism. 

St. John, I count upon your help in this. 

St. John. To all good ends you may command me 

ever, 


Crom. ’Tis well. We must dissolve this Parliament. 





AN EXILE’S RETURN TO FRANCE. 


No. IV.—Tue TriAt. 


As early as eight in the morning of the day 
fixed for the trial of the stranger, a considerable 
crowd occupied all the avenues to the court of 
justice. A man in the prime of life, belonging to 
a respectable family of the country, and whose 
first appearance in the world had been marked 
by some distinction, was about to be brought 
to judgment for his life. Since the bloody periods 
of 1815 and 1816, no serious political cause had 
come before this tribunal ; and the public was eager 
to be present on an occasion which brought for- 
ward the most celebrated of the barristers of St. 
Omer to defend one of the many sufferers by the 
priestly and aristocratic factions. The people who, 
in France, are always in opposition, and of whom 
Chenier said, with some truth, 

* Il chérit les malheurs quand ils sont éclatans,’ 
displayed unequivocal anxiety in favour of the 
prisoner. 

Nine o’clock struck while the latter was cross- 
ing the great area in front of the court-house. He 
had now only a single guard attending him ; the 
crowd thronged around him; his friends signed 
to him their recognitions with their hands; and 
several of the jurymen who were to decide upon 
his fate, and of the witnesses summoned by the 
counsel for the Crown to appear against him, 
endeavoured to cheer him by their good-natured 
glances. 

The formation of the list of jurymen occupied 
several hours. The new F whol law of the 2d of 
May, 1827, requires that this list shall be made up 
of thirty-six names drawn at hazard from among 
those of the electors, the retired officers of the 
army and navy, the barristers, physicians, notaries, 
the members of the Institute and of other learned 
bodies, and the public functionaries who are ap- 
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be unpaid. Several of the jurymen on whom the 
lot fell were not present: some, being more than 
seventy years of age, were excused on that plea ; 
and others, who had no satisfactory justification, 
were condemned to pay a fine of 500 francs.* 
The Judge appointed to preside supplied their 

laces with others ; and, when, from those present, 

e had formed a list of thirty, all having their do- 
micile both ‘ civile’ and ‘ politique’ in the depart- 
ment of the ‘ pas de Calais,’ he ordered the gen- 
darmes to lead in the prisoner. In his presence, 
and in that of the counsel for the Crown, and of 
the thirty jurymen, the names of the last were 
thrown together. The prisoner and the procureur 
du roi were informed that they might severally 
challenge nine of the selected persons. The twelve 
first names to which no objection was made, were 
those of the jury. 

The trial did not begin till five in the afternoon. 
A crowd, composed of officers of the garrison of 
St. Omer, of the inhabitants of the town, and 
of ladies elegantly dressed, filled all the portion 
of the hall which is open to the public. The 
members of the Bar of St. Omer were arrayed in 
their gowns, upon their proper seat. Maitre 
Bouhert, staffman of their body, was engaged to 
defend the prisoner ; and the latter speedily made 
his appearance, accompanied by two gendarmes, 
between whom he was placed upon a raised bench, 
with the President of the Court on his right, the 
public on his left, his counsel almost at his feet, 
and the twelve jurymen, and the counsel for the 
prosecution, in front of him. His manner was 
firm, and his countenance calm, while he bent 
his glances of recognition on the many friends 
who were scattered through the crowd. 

The Judge asked him his name, his C’':ristian 
name, his age, his profession, his pl.ce of resi- 
dence, and of birth. He replied that his name 
was , his age nearly 31, that he was a 
man of letters, and had been born at ————. 
The Court then stated to the counsel for the ac- 
cused, that he must not say any thing against his 
conscience, or in violation of the respect due to 
the laws, and that he must express himself with 
decency and moderation. After the President had 
said this, the jury stood up, and he addressed 
them as follows : 

* You swear and promise, before God and men, 
to examine with the most scrupulous accuracy, the 
charges which will be brought against ; 
to betray neither the interests of the accused, nor 
those of society which accuses him; to have no 
communication with any one till you shall have 
given in your verdict ; to listen neither to hatred 
nor malice, to fear nor affection, and to decide 
upon the accusation and the defence according to 
your conscience and true conviction, with the 
impartiality and firmness which become an honest 
and a free man.’ 

Each of the jury, when his name was called by 
the President, lifted his hand, and said, ‘ I swear;’ 
and the same magistrate, after desiring the pri- 
soner to be attentive to whathe was about to hear, 
ordered the clerk to read the indictment. The 
reading this paper took up half an hour. The 

urport of it was to accuse the stranger of having 
joined a Spanish corps in arms against France 
and her allies; of having thereby fought against 
France, and so committed a crime denounced in 
the 75th article of the penal code, and punishable 
by death. ‘ That is what you are accused of,’ said 
the President, ‘and you will now hear the evi- 
dence against you.’ 

The counsel for the Crown then began to speak, 
and stated, that, in the course of July, 1823, the 
Minister for Justice informed the public prose- 
cutor of the Royal Tribunal at Douay, of M. 
, formerly student of law, having joined in 
Spain a military corps, intended to act against 
the French army and its allies, and of the fact 
being proved by the following article, inserted in 
the ‘ Diario Constitucional’ of Corunna, pub- 











lished on the 7th of April, 1823, and in many other 
Spanish journals : 

‘To the Inhabitants of Corunna:—When the wish 
to war against the enemies of liberty brought us into 
Spain, we hoped, indeed, to find generous friends, but 
in truth we have met with brothers. 

‘ Generous People !—In departing from you to march 
to the battles and the triumphs of liberty, we cannot 
resist our anxiety to express to you our deep and end- 
less gratitude. 

* United in-heart and hand with heroic Spain, and 
guided by the victorious standard of Austerlitz, we will 
assist in crushing the impious war now waged against 
the liberty of nations. In defence of that liberty, we 
swear to die. Liberty for ever, and the Independence 
of nations !’ 

Twenty signatures follow, and of these that of 
the accused is the eighth. 

It was found, on inquiry, that M. had not 
appeared at his home since June or July, 1822. 
At that period, he had presented himself to the 
sub-prefect of his district, to obtain a payseport 
for Belgium, but had withdrawn his request on 
that functionary’s refusal to grant it without 
writing on the face of the document that M. 
had been conspicuous in the riotous assemblages 
which took place at Paris during the discussion 
of the Election Law of 1820, A report was spread 
that M. —— had gone to Calais to embark for 
Spain; but this could not be established. At the 
very beginning of the inquiry, the relations of 
M.—— declared that he was gone to Italy, not to 
> vale and a letter to the same effect, signed 
: , avocat,’ was published in the ‘ Courrier 
Frangais.’ But it was impossible to find out the 
writer of this letter, and on these points no fur- 
ther information could be obtained. Such were 
the facts, which, as was stated by the counsel for 
the prosecuticn, weighed against M. » and 
which led, on the 20th March, 1824, to his being 
capitally condemned for non-appearance. 

The witnesses only established the absence of 
the prisoner from his home, and related the re- 
ports which were then current in his district. 

The Judge then asked the prisoner, ‘ Can you 
account for the way in which you employed your 
time, from the month of June, 1822, until the 
period at which you were condemned for non- 
appearance ?” 

‘IT left Bethune in July, 1822, and went to Paris 
to complete my legal studies. In the beginning 
of 1823, I wished to travel ; and, after hesitating 
for some time between Italy and Spain, I pitched 
at last upon the latter. I left Paris, at about the 
middle of February, with a passeport in my own 
name, and travelled through Calais to London, 
where I remained for a fortnight, and then em- 
barked for Corunna, in the beginning of March, 
1823. I stayed in that town till near the end of 
April, and returned to England by way of Vigo 
and Lisbon. I reached Falmouth on the 28th of 
June. 

The President—What was the object of your 
journey? 

Prisoner—To travel. 

The President—In June, 1822, when you asked 
the Sub-Pretect of your district to give you a 
passeport for Belgium, did you not intend going to 
Spain? 

Prisoner—No. 

The President—Why then did you want a passe- 
port for Belgium ? 

Prisoner—Because I wished to accompany thi- 
ther a friend, who, on account of having been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Bedfort, was con- 
demned to death for non-appearance. 

The President—What is his name ? 

Prisoner—I believe I may decline answering 
that question. 

The President—Do you know the person who 
wrote a letter signed ‘ J » avocat,’ which 
appeared in the ‘ Courrier Frangais ?’ 

Prisoner—No. 




















* Twenty guineas, 


The President—Yet he was one of your friends ; 





for he contradicts the statement made in the 
‘ Etoile,’ of your having gone to Spain, and asserts 
that you were in Italy. 

Prisoner—I had left many friends at Paris 
some of whom had been aware of my intended 
journey to Italy. The author of the letter jn 
question believed, most probably, that I had ful. 
filled my first design, and, thinking to do mea 
service, contradicted the account of the ‘ Etoile? 

The President—You say that you left Calais 
with a passeport in your own name; yet, in there. 
cords of the police, there is no mention of your 
passage through that town ? 

Prisoner—I embarked at Calais; and there js 
this proof of my having a passeport in my own 
name, that the ‘ Courier’ from which the ‘ Etoile’ 
copied the paragraph relating to my departure 
from London for Corunna, obtained my name in 
a note from the Alien Office, at Gravesend, where 
I had been obliged to get my passeport examined, 

The President—I will not conceal from you 
that there seems to me an unfortunate coincidence 
between the criminal purposes imputed to your 
journey, the letter published in the ‘ Courrier 
Frangais,’ and the absence of your name in the 
registers of the police at Calais. 

Prisoner—I cannot be responsible for the err- 
ing zeal of my friends, nor will I make myself 
the defender of the neglect chargeable to the 
police. 

The President—How did you set out for 
Spain? 

Prisoner—I embarked on board of a small 
vessel which was setting sail for Corunna. 

The President—Did it convey any other pas- 
sengers ? 

Prisoner—Yes. 

The President—Did you know them ? 

Prisoner—I was intimate with some of them 
previously, and afterwards became acquainted 
with the others. 

The President—There is an unhappy preg- 
nancy in this fact, of the voyage of several ie 
men in the same ship to a country with which 
France was at war. 

Prisoner-—War had not been declared in the 
month of March. 

The President—Lieutenant-General Pamphille 
Lacroix found in the Spanish newspapers a letter 
of thanks addressed to the inhabitants of Co- 
runna, and signed by you and twenty other Frencb- 
men. 

Prisoner—I did not sigu that letter. 

The President—Were you at Corunna on the 
7th of April? 

Prisoner—Yes. 

The President—Why, then, if you did not 
sign this letter, did you not publish your denial? 

Prisoner—Because it contained nothing which 
was, in my eyes, blameworthy; and because, 
moreover, amid the agitation then prevailing in 
Spain, it would have been dangerous to disavow 4 
letter which the dominant party had thought it 
politic to publish. 

The Procureur du Roi—How could they pos- 
sibly publish your name without your consent? 

Prisoner—There is a proof that I did not sign 
it; for I never put an Yat the end of my name, 
and there is one in the signature which you have 
produced. 

The Procureur du Roi—Why then not protest 
against the affixing your name to this criminal 
document? 

Prisoner—I have already answered that ques- 
tion. 

The President—You are accused of having 
belonged to an armed body intended to oppose 
France and her allies? 

Prisoner—I have a declaration to the contrary, 
signed by General Quiroga, who commanded in 
1823 at Corunna. 

The President—Why did you not present 
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yourself when you were first summoned to your 
sal ? 


Prisoner—I learned at one and at the same 
time that I was under prosecution, and that I was 
condemned for non-appearance. I was married 
in England at the beginning of my exile. I was 
afterwards 1 pe anxious to present myself 
for trial, but I could not overcome the repug- 
nance of my family to such a measure. It is not 
easy to despise the entreaties of a mother, and the 
tears ofa wife. In order to surrender myself to 
the legal authorities, and to protest against the 
capital condemnation which weighs upon me, I 
was compelled to seize the opportunity when 
two thousand leagues of ocean divide me from my 
wife, who has been drawn by some family affairs 
to one of the West India Islands. 

After this examination, the Counsel for the 
Government spoke as follows :—‘ Gentlemen of 
thé Jury, you doubtless remember the political 
disturbances which convulsed Spain in 1823. 
Some factious subjects, having rebelled against 
their sovereign, attempted to spread on all sides 
the revolutionary movement which had shaken 
both the provinces and the capital ; and Ferdinand, 
tottering upon his throne, could no longer resist 
the torrent which threatened to overthrow it, and 
with it all the institutions which had heretofore 
governed Spain. But the voice of terror which 
cried aloud beyond the Pyrenees was heard hy 
France, and our country could not look with in- 
difference at the destruction which impended over 
the cause of the Bourbons and of legitimacy. Our 
army crossed the Bidassoa, and by the guidance 
ofan august, a Bourbon Prince, it flew on to vic- 
tory. The white banner shot like a flash from Per- 
pignan to Cadiz, and waved over the Trocadero, 
till, beneath its tutelary shadow, Ferdinand again 
grasped his sceptre, and the revolution existed no 
longer. 

‘Is it not horrible that our victorious country- 
men should have encountered Frenchmen in the 
ranks of our enemies,—some misled by perni- 
cious doctrines, some irritated by disgrace, al- 
most all attracted by hopes of personal aggran- 
disement? But, let me hasten to say that their 
number was happily but scanty; for France is 
not fertile of traitors. 

‘Does the prisoner who now stands before you 
deserve this blasting name? Has he merited, by 
the perpetration of treason, to abide the utmost 
sternness of the law? Such is the question which 
ou are to decide, and such the point which must 
meine’ by you, and by me.’ 


He then stated the facts of the case. He 
asserted that M. went to Spain at the begin- 
ning of 1823; that on the 6th of April he was at 
Corunna; that his name appears among the sig- 
natures of the letter addressed by the French 
refugees to the inhabitants of that town; and 
that all these circumstances were strengthened and 
illustrated by the prisoner’s own confession. As 
to the motive which carried him to Spain, the 
counsel found it exhibited in the letter signed by 
the prisoner and his companions. But, when he 
came to the main question, that as to the bearing 
arms against France, he confessed that he could 
not establish any proof, and that he must there- 
fore leave the issue to the wisdom of the jury.’ 

M. Boubert then spoke in the following terms : 
‘Gentlemen, I should outrage my own under- 
standing, if I were to doubt for an instant that 
the opinion stated by the functionary, the minister 
of public retribution, will be unanimously adopted 
by the judges of the prisoner, who is about to be- 
come one of my professional brethren. Nothing 
then remains for me but to rejoice that my exer- 
tions are superfluous towards securing to my ho- 
nourable client that decisive and manifest justice 
which he has a right to look for at your hands, 
ad which he has voluntarily come to ask of you.’ 

The Judge then went through the evidence; 
ad, after having reminded the jury of the duties 
they had to perform, he proposed to them the 
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following question :—‘ Js the prisoner guilty of 
having borne arms against France or its allies ?” 
The jury retired into the apartment appointed for 
their deliberations, and the foreman, previous to 
requiring their verdict, read the following direc- 
tion appointed by the criminal code of France :— 
‘ The law asks not from jurymen any account of 
the mode by which they have been convinced. It 
does not prescribe to them any rules by which 
they are to estimate the completeness or defi- 
ciency of a proof. It commands them to question 
themselves in silence and meditation, and to exa- 
mine, with all the sincerity of their consciences, 
what impression has been produced upon their 
minds by the evidence against a prisoner, and for 
him. The law does not say to them, You shall 
hold as true every statement supported by such or 
such a number of witnesses ; neither, on the other 
hand, does it say, You shall consider as insufficient 
every proof which does not consist in such a 
PROCES VERBAL, in such sorts of documents, in 
such a number of testimonies, in such or such kinds 
of evidence. It asks them but this one question, 
which includes all the measure of their duties, 
Are you perfectly convinced ? 

* Itis very essential not to lose sight of this, that 
the whole deliberation of a jury relates to the bill 
of indictment, that they must attend to nothing 
but the facts comprised in it, and dependent upon 
it, and that they violate their foremost duty if 
they refer to the provisions of the penal laws, and 
consider for an instant what consequences will 
ensue to the accused from the verdict they are to 
give. Their ministry has not for its object the 
prosecution or the punishment of offences. They 
are appointed simply to decide whether the pri- 
soner be guilty or not guilty of the crime imputed 
to him.’ 

While the Jury deliberated, the prisoner had 
been conducted by the gensdarmes into the room 
assigned to accused persons, and was talking with 
the barrister R as calmly as when he was in pri- 
son, about the famous question, whether drunken- 
ness should in any case be considered an excuse for 
crime. In the middle of the argument, the bro- 
ther of the prisoner came to announce to him that 
the Jury had fini hed their deliberation, and the 
gensdarmes wholfollowed this messenger, led the 
stranger into Court. A stirless, though a living, 
silence prevailed over the audience. The Foreman 
of the Jury rose, and, with his hand upon his 
heart, pronounced the following words in a sono- 
rous voice : ‘ Upon my honour and my conscience, 
before God and men, the verdict of the Jury is, the 
prisoner is Nor Guitty.’ Tumultuous applauses 
burst on all sides. The stranger smiled at his bro- 
ther, and passed from the prisoners’ seat into the 
arms of his many friends ; and in the evening the 
Bar of St. Omer gave him a splendid entertainment. 

r. 








GLEANINGS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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Wrruin the walls of this metropolis are a num- 
ber of squares, or open spaces, which mostly oc- 
cupy the site of the ancient Fora. Indeed, the 
Hippodrome, of which Severus was the founder, 
still retains its denomination among the Turks, oy 
whom it is called At:neidan, or the place of horses. 
In its golden days, it was the theatre of many a 
motley pageant, of religious ceremonies, corona- 
tions, triumphal processions, and executions : so- 
vereigns were borne across it, mounted, one day, 
upon a shield to the throne which awaited their 
accession, and, on the next, upon a shaggy camel, 
from which they descended to mount a scaffold. 
It is equally the scene of public exhibitions among 
the Turks; during the festival of the Bairam, I 
have seen the Sultan hold his solemn and splendid 
way across it, when repairing, with his court, to 
the adjoining mosque of Achmet the First; and 
the grandees and officers of the Ottoman Court 
still use it as the spot where they assemble, pre- 





viously to celebrating the birth of their Prophet 
under the dome of the same edifice. 

The next in extent is the Serai Meidani, or place 
before the seraglio. Itis of irregular dimensions, 
and bounded on the north by the walls and gates of 
the palace. Its centre is occupied by a large and 
handsome fountain, and its site is a portion of the 
space formerly occupied by the Augusteon, or 

orum Constantini, in the midst of which stood 
the celebrated column, on whose history I shall 
make no apology for dilating at some little length. 
Passing along the wall of Aja Sofia, the proud 
metropolitan shrine of the Musulman, which 
forms the western side of this open place ; and 
leaving on the left the adjoining sepulchres of 
the Turkish emperors, you reach the corner of a 
street where asmall fountain stands upon the ve 
spot which the aforesaid column once occupied. 
This column, which was of porphyry, had ceased 
to exist in the time of Gylles, who explored the 
Thracian Bosphorus in 1631. Thirty years before 
his visit, it had been despoiled of the horse that 
surmounted it, as well as of its elegant decorations 
in brass, whilst the column itself had been re- 
moved to embellish the mosque of Solymanije. 
It was the finest and most remarkable of all the 
Byzantian monuments of its class, and was raised 
upon a pediment ascended by seven lofty steps. 
Constantine, the founder of the empire of the 
East, first erected this structure as a tribute of 
affection to his mother Helen. After him, 
Theodosius replaced it by a pillar of lead, sur- 
mounted by his own effigy, in the casting of 
which 7,040 pounds weight of pure silver were 
employed. In 539, Justinian pulled down 
both the pillar and statue, made use of the lead 
for water-pipes, and applied the silver towards 
his own equestrian statue, which was made of 
bronze, and set upon a column of porphyry. The 
horse was represented in the act of raising one of 
his fore feet, as if he were about to strike; the 
statue bore a globe and cross in its Jeft hand, and 
stretched its right, with a proud and menacing 
air, towards the east, as typical of the owner’s so- 
vereignty over the powers and principalities of 
Asia. In this state was it found, more than nine 
hundred years afterwards, by Mahomet the Con- 
queror, who frightfully retaliated the insulting ex- 
pression given to the attitude of the horse, b 

placing the head of Constantine, the last Gree 

emperor, beneath its feet, and exposing it for 
twenty-four hours to the jeers of the victors and 
the impotent indignation of the vanquished. ‘The 
full force and meaning of this retaliatory act will 
be at once conceived when I call to remembrance 
that it was customary to hail the eastern con- 
queror with a prayer, that ‘ he might tread his 
enemies’ heads under his courser’s feet!’ In this 
spirit, Shapur is represented on the sculptures at 
Pur Shapur, as treading the heads of Valerian’s 
attendants under his horse’s hoofs; and at this 
very day, when the Persian princes, governors, 
or ambassadors, hold their public entry into Is- 
pahan, balls are thrown under the feet of their 
horses, whilst the bystanders ery aloud, ‘ Thus 
mayest thou crush the heads of thine adversaries in 
the dust ! 

It is customary to this day for the heads of 
rebellious commanders to be brought and thrown 
down before the gate of the seraglio, where they 
are trodden under foot by the Sultan as he rides 
out or returns home. This barbarous usage has 
descended to the Turks from their Byzantian 
predecessors. 

The imperial residence, the New Seraglio, may 
be truly said to form ‘a city within a city:’ its 
walls are nearly three miles in circuit, and contain 
twelve gates. Inclusive of the two thousand 
Bostandshis, or guards, who are permanently 
quartered within them, I should estimate the num- 
her of its inhabitants at six or seven thousand. It 
presents the figure of a triangle, of which two of 
the sides are washed by the sea, and the third ad- 
joius the metropolis itself. Nothing but the 
grossest ignorance could have given currency to 
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the idea, that ancient Byzantium did not cover 
more ground than what is at present occupied by 
the seraglio; on the contrary, the space engrossed 
S the aggregate of the palaces tenanted by the 

reek emperors, alone exceeded the circuit of 
the actual Imperial residence. 

It is singular enough, that the executioner 
should reside at the second gate of the seraglio ; 
vhilst its principal entrance is the last resting- 
place of mutinous crania, which are here subjected 
to the contumely of the passer-by, to whom a su- 
perscription affixed to them makes known the 
offence for which their owners were doomed. The 
stranger will naturally conceive this entrance to 
correspond with the title of ‘ high and sublime 
Porte,’ which has been long appropriated to the 
Turkish Cabinet and Ministry. But, in reality, it 
has reference simply to the ministry of the Graud 
Vizier, in which, among Eastern nations, the 
Executive is wholly vested; whilst the sove- 
reign, be he sultan, caliph, or shah, lolls at his 
ease behind the curtain, and gives no sign of life 
but when some emergency presses. The despatch 
of public business, the offielal enunciation of deci- 
sions, and the disposal of offices, which were in 
ancient times transacted at the gate of the royal 
palace, are now transferred to the residence of the 
Grand Vizier. The ‘ high or sublime Porte’ is, 
therefore, become a title secondary to that of the 
‘ Imperial Porte.” The imperial gate itself was 
formerly distinguished by chronograms, desig- 
nating the year 872, (a. p. 1467,) that in which 
Mohammed the Second built the new seraglio, 
and bearing the inscriptions, ‘ God immortalize 
the honour of its owner,’ ‘ God consolidate its 
structure,’ and ‘ God give stability to its founda- 
tions 

Leaving this gate, and following the line of the 
walls of the seraglio, you arrive at the ‘ Sublime 
Porte,’ or palace of the Grand Vizier, and thence 
continue your perambulation till you reach the 
corner of the Alai Koeshk, or place of the public 
processions ; which is so called from its being 
the spot whence those processions are witnessed 
by the Sultan, without exposing himself to the 
public gaze. 

A short walk beyond this spot brings you to 
the Odun Kapussi, a gate close upon the water, 
whose portals are never opened but at night, 
when its threshold is crossed by the corpse of 
some unhappy victim to the sanguinary caprices 
of its master. The firing of a cannon from the 
adjacent batteries is the nocturnal signal of some 
new accession to the ranks of those who ‘ have 
perished from the things that be;’ and the re- 
echoing roar, bursting the bonds of balmy sleep, 
awakens the startled and shuddering hearer to a 
sense of the precarious tenure by which his own 
throat holds his head and shoulders in throbbing 
connection. In fact, the absence of bells is here 
replaced by the more vociferous thunder of can- 
non.on all state occasions, whether they record the 
dissolution or decapitation of the monarch or his 
slave. 

Being upon a theme of slaughterous deeds, I 
shall stand excused for quitting Constantinople 
for a moment, and transporting myself, and those 
who are in the mind to bear me company, to a 
singular scene, in which an ancestor of the pre- 
sent Prince or Servia enacted the principal 
character. 

Milosh Kobilovich is a name which, in Turkish 
song, is synonymous with assassin, but, in the 
mouth of a Servian, is hallowed as that of a pa- 
triot-martyr. Towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, Servia was governed bya certain Lazarus, 
one of whose daughters, Wukashawa, was espoused 
to Milosh, whilst Mara, another of them, had 
wedded his rival, Wuk Brankovich. Now these 
two dames falling to loggerheads on the subject 
of their respective husbands’ valour, and Wuka- 
shawa having summed up her eulogium of Milosh 
by a box on her opponent’s ear, Mara lost no 
time in rousing her spouse’s wrath with bitter 
complaints of the affront she had endured. The 





gauntlet was instantly thrown down and accepted, 
and a single combat ensued between the husbands, 
in which Wuk was unhorsed by his antagonist. 
To avenge himself for this disgrace, he openly, 
and of malice prepense, accused the victor of an 
understanding with their deadly enemy, Amurath, 
the Turkish Sultan. This accusation was made 
on the day preceding the sanguinary battle of 
Cossova ; PM rs the evening of that day, Lazarus, 
being engaged in a carouse with his nobles, pre- 
sented Milosh with the straviza, or drinking-cup, 
and called upon him, in spite of the ignominious 
charges which had been levelled against him, to 
empty the goblet to his health. ‘ Thanks for the 
straviza, Prince,’ replied Milosh, ‘ to-morrow’s 
sun shall attest my loyalty!’ The next morning, 
Milosh made his way to the enemy’s camp on a 
— courser, gained a passage through the 
Sultan’s guards, entered his tent under pretence 
of being a deserter, and received permission to 
kiss the conqueror’s foot in token of his submis- 
sion. Kneeling down, as if to perform that cere- 
mony, Milosh seized Amurath by the legs, dragged 
him to the ground, and sheathed his dagger in his 
breast. Strong of arm, and swift of foot, the 
assassin instantly took to flight, and by his extra- 
ordinary powers of saltation, thrice slipped away 
from the grasp of his pursuers; though he was 
ultimately overwhelmed by their superior num- 
bers, and pierced through and through by the 
lances of the Janissaries. Mad with fury, and 
thirsting for revenge, the Turks rushed to the at- 
tack, which, by the treachery of the Bosnians, 
terminated in the defeat of the Christians, and the 
capture of Lazarus and his nobles. On reaching 
the expiring Sultan’s tent, Lazarus was, for the 
first time, apprised of the bold and black deed 
by which his son-in-law had attested his loyalty. 
‘Great God of mercy!’ exclaimed the captive 
Prince, raising his hands to heaven, ‘ receive my 
soul into thy bosom, and accept my thanksgiv- 
ings, in that thou hast vouchsafed me to behold 
the dying throes of mine enemy, inflicted by the 
hand of my devoted warrior!’ Lazarus and his 
noble followers were immediately slaughtered in 
the presence of Amurath, who thus lived to avenge 
his own approaching end by the bloody oda 
of his enemy’s destruction. 

Milosh’s memory not only lives in the fond re- 
collections of his fellow-countrymen, but has 
been perpetuated in more ways than one amongst 
his adversaries. His own as well as his charger’s 
trappings are preserved to this day in the arsenal 
of the seraglio at Constantinople; and the custom 
which still prevails at the Ottoman Court, of lead- 
ing strangers weaponless into the imperial pre- 
sence, and employing chamberlains to hold the 
party introduced by the arms, derives its origin 
from the precautionary regulations prescribed in 
consequence of Amurath’s assassination. On the 
field of Cossova, at a distance of fifty aunes from 
each other, stand three stones, marking the site 
of the three leaps taken by Milosh, when he 
escaped from his pursuers ; and a Turkish chapel 
designates the spot where Amurath fell. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 

Comus, 


I.—ANIMATED NATURE. 


* And God said, let them have dominion over tie fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 


1.—AnrmaL MECHANICS. 

Outward Motion of the Eye.—We can easily conceive 
how the eye-ball may be pulled backwards and inwards, 
and even to one side, by cords placed in the back parts 
of the socket. But we often see the eye move out- 
wards, and we know that no motion is performed with- 
out a ribbon, cord, or muscle, as it is termed by ana- 
tomists. How then can the eye move outwards, when 
there is nothing without to’which the mover can be con- 
veniently fixed? This is the problem, and it would 





require a skilful mechanician to resolve it pro 

It has been contrived by Providence that the mover 
should be placed far back in the socket, to give jt 
power, for the longer the cord, if it have strength, the 
greater is its purchase in producing motion. . 

To produce the motion of the eye outwards, the 
chord is made to pass through a pulley in the eye-brow 
near the point where it forms an angle with the noge. 
which pulley is sometimes of bone, but oftener of car. 
tilage or gristle. After going over the pulley, the 
cord runs back again, and is inserted into the upper 
part of the eye-ball, about its middle. These two 
oblique muscles, particularly the last, cause the eye ta 
roll outwards, as in the effort to perceive a distant 
mountain or a ship far in the offing :—a most beautify] 
contrivance, quite unequalled in all our works of art 
in elegance of mechanism and utility of design. This 
can only be matched with others by the same Divine 
hand ; for example, with that of the vessel which car. 
ries blood from the heart to the brain, and which 
makes many a winding turn in the bone to diminish 
the force of the current, that might otherwise prove 
too violent in rushing into the brain, with one-tenth 
of the blood of thewhole body. 

2.—ZooPHYTOLOGY. 

Exquisite Touch of the Polypus.—The very common 
zoophite, known by the name of polypus, appears to 
have no sense but that of touch ; but this is so exqui- 
site, that it seems, as M. Dumeril well remarks, to 
feel even the light,—a circumstance which seems also 
to hold in the earth-worm, (Lumbricus terrestris,) for 
when the light of a candle is thrown upon them, é 
they lie along the gravel at night, they instantly retreat 
though they are not, so far as can be ascertained by 
dissection, furnished with any organs of vision. 

3.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

The Hessian Fly.—The extensive destruction of the 
wheat crops in North America produced by that in- 
sect, renders its natural history very interesting both to 
the philosopher and the agriculturist. It first showed 
itself in Long Island, in 1776, whence it proceeded in- 
land at the rate of about fifteen or twenty miles an- 
nually, and in 1789, it had reached 200 miles from its 
original station. It commences its depredations in 
autumn, as soon as the wheat appears above ground, 
when it devours the leaf and stem with equal voracity 
until stopt by the frost. With the return of spring, the 
fly appears again, and deposits its eggs in the heart 
of the main stems, which it perforates and weakens so 
much, that, when the ear begins to grow heavy and is 
about to go into the milky state, it breaks down and 
perishes. Neither mountains nor the broadest rivers 
intercept the destructive career of these insects. 
have been seen crossing the Delaware River like a 
cloud ; and they even swarm into the houses till every 
plate and vessel is filled with their numbers : five hun- 
dred were counted in a single glass tumbler exposed 
for a few minutes with a little beer in it. 

Sir Joseph Bankes took much pains to investigate the 
natural history of the Hessian fly ; but, after most ex- 
tensive inquiries among American farmers, he could 
arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. The Rev. Mr. 
Scorby, in a paper in ‘ Loudon’s Magazine of Natural 
History,’ has supplied the information wanted, froma 
paper by Mr. Say, in the ‘ Philadelphia Journal,’ who 
names it the Cecidomyia destructor. The head and tho- 
rax are black, the wings black, and the abdomen 
brownish ; the antenne of the male are shorter than 
the body, with hairs in whorls. This destructive pest 
is kept within due limits by another (Ceraphon destruc 
tor,) which deposits its eggs in the larva of the Hessian 
fly. 

4.—CONCHOLOGY. 

Propagation of Oysters, &c.—M. S. G. Luroth, in 
the ‘ Bulletin des Sciences,’ has made some severe re- 
marks on the paper on the propagation of oysters, &c., 
in a recent volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
by Sir Everard Home, whom he accuses of superi- 
ciality, want of novelty, and, worst of all, of gross in- 
accuracy and credulity. In the points upon which he 
differs from other naturalists, Sir Everard is farther 
accused by M. Luroth of not having examined the 
descriptions previously published, contenting hi 
with his own very incomplete explanation of the ex- 
cellent figures of Bauer. MM. Hojanus and Blainville 
would have set him right as to what he erroneo 
terms the aviduct in the Anadouton, had he taken the 
trouble to consult their writings —Mag. of Nat. Hist. 
for Sept. 

5.—OpHIoLocy. 

The Viper—This species of serpent is named 
Ephe in the books of the Old Testament, from a roa 
which signifies to swell with blowing or puffing. [tis 
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the deadliest among the serpent tribes, as appears 
- he allusion of Zophar : ‘ The viper's tongue shall 
the wicked ;’ that is, he shall as certainly die as if 
, viper had bitten him. Every touch of the viper's 
is instant death ; for, when the barbarians in 
Malta saw the venomous reptile leap from the fire, and 
fasten upon the hand of St. Paul, ‘ they looked when 
he should have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly.’ 
(Acts xxviii. 6.) We learn from Ovid, that the 
strongest animals are unable to resist the fatal energy 
of its poison : 
‘ Parva necat morsu spatiosum vipera taurum.’ 
The prophet Isaiah (chap. xxx. 6,) mentions it among 
the venomous reptiles which, in extraordinary numbers, 
infest the land of Egypt:—‘ From whence came the 
ng and old lion, the viper, and fiery flying serpent.’ 
Again, he says of the wicked, * They hatch cockatrice 
and weave the spider’s web: he that eateth their 
dieth ; and that which is crushed breaketh out 
jnto a viper.’ The cockatrice here undoubtedly means 
the viper, as, when the egg is crushed, the young viper 
js disengaged, and leaps out prepared for mischief. 
It may be remarked, that the viper is both oviparous 
and viviparous ; for, though it brings forth its young 
live, they are hatched from eggs perfectly formed in 
the belly of the mother. Hence Pliny says of it, 
‘Terrestrium eadem sola intra se parit ova unius co- 
loris et mollia ut piscium.’ (Hist. Nat.) This curious 
natural fact explains the allusion of the prophet; for, 
if by any means the egg of the viper be separated from 
the body, the phenomenon which he mentions may 
certainly take place. 
6.—ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Gigantic Whale.—M. Kessels, a celebrated naturalist 
of Ghent, has j.st enriched the cabinet of natural his- 
tory there with the skeleton of a gigantic whale, of 
what species is not mentioned, though it is probably the 
Balena physatis, or Baleena mysticetus. This skeleton 
is ninety-five feet long by eighteen feet high. When 
dissected, 20,000 kilogrammes of blubber, and 63,000 
kilogrammes of flesh, were cut away. M. Kessels has 
succeeded in preserving the tail, with the skin, blubber, 
and flesh undisturbed. It is twenty-two feet round the 

In the opinion of many naturalists, amongst 
whom is M. Cuvier, this fish could not have been less 
than nine or ten hundred years old. Scoresby, jun., 
whose authority is so high in whatever relates to whales, 
does not mention any facts or data respecting the age 
of whales ; and we should think, that any opinion upon 
the subject of M. Kessels must rest wholly on con- 


jecture. 
7.—ORNITHOLOGY. 

Birds of Passage.—M. Eckstroem has just published 
an interesting paper on Swedish birds of passage, with 
tables of their arrival and departure from Soedermon- 
Land, kept from 1811 o 1825 inclusively. The birds 
which arrive in autumn and depart in spring, are Frin- 
gilla Linaria, Parus Caudatus, Pyrrhula Vulgaris, Am- 
a Lanius Excubitor, and Emberiza Nivalis. 

le mentions the very curious fact of some migratory 
birds, at.one time common, becoming rare, or entirely 
disappearing ; and others, which had previously been 
scarce, arriving in great numbers. M. Magnus von 
Wright has given similar tables of considerable interest 
of the arrival of migratory birds in Finland, distin- 
guishing between Abo and Haminaulx, fifty miles far 
ther north. It would be interesting to compare these 
tables with those which have been made out of British 
migratory birds.—Mag. of Nat. Hist., Sept. 

Ornithology of Tuscany.—Dr. Savi, Professor of 
Natural History at Pisa, is publishing an important 
work on the birds of Tuscany, entitled ‘ Ornitologia 
Tuscana.’ The work is ably composed, and contains 
many original observations. ‘The author, however, has 
fallen into the mistake of being too prone to interfere 
with established arrangements. He has, in this way, 
extended the genus Sylvia, (already too numerous,) 
and divided it into nine families, among which we were 
not a little surprised to find Merula and Turdus! 

8. MazoLocy. 

Head of a Hippopotamus.—A recent specimen of the 
head of a hippopotamus has lately been brought to 
England with all the flesh about it, and in a high state 
of preservation. It is intended as a present to his 
Majesty. The animal was harpooned while in combat 
with a crocodile, in a lake in the interior of Africa. 

head measures near four feet long and eight feet 
in circumference ; the jaws open two feet wide, and the 
cutting teeth, of which it has four in each jaw, are 
above a foot long and four inches in circumference. 
Its ears are not much bigger than a terrier’s, and are 
much about the same shape. The hippopotamus, when 
fulligrown, measures about seventeen feet long from 
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the extremity of the snout to the insertion of the tail, 
is above sixteen feet in circumference round the body, 
and stands above seven feet bigh. It runs with as 
tonishing swiftness for its great bulk at the bottom of 
lakes and rivers, but not with as much ease on land. 
When excited, it puts forth its full strength which is 
prodigious. ‘ I have seen,’ says a mariner, as we find it 
in Dampier, ‘ one of these animals open its jaws, and, 
seizing a boat between its teeth, at once bite and sink it 
to the bottom. I have seen it, on another occasion, 
place itself under one of our boats, and, risiny under it, 
overset it with six men who were in it, but who, how- 
ever, happily received no other injury.’ At one time, 
the hippopotamus was not uncommon in the Nile, but 
now itis never seen below the Cataracts.—Mag. Nat. 
Hist., Sept. 
9. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Hairy Man of dvu.—Tuere is here a man covered 
from head to foot with hair, whose history is not less 
remarkable than that of the celebrated porcupine man, 
who excited so much curiosity in England and other 
parts of Europe nearly a century ago. The hair on 
the face of this singular being, the ears included, is 
shaggy, and about eight inches long; on the breast 
and shoulders, it is from four to five. It is singular 
that the teeth of this individual are defective in number, 
the molares or grinders being entirely wanting. This 
person is a native of the Shan country, or Lao, and 
from the banks of the upper portion of the Saluen 
or Martaban river; he was presented to the king of 
Ava as a curiosity by the prince of that country. At 
Ava, he married a Burmese woman, by whom he has 
two daughters; the eldest resembles her mother, the 
youngest is covered with hair like her father, only that 
it is white or fair, whereas his is now brownish black, 
having however been fair, when a child, like that of the 
infant. With the exceptions mentioned, both the 
father and his child are perfectly well formed, and, 
indeed, for the Burman race, rather handsome. The 
whole family were sent by the king to the residence of 
the mission where drawings and descriptions of them 
were taken.—Crawfurd’s Mission to Ava. 


II.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 


* The meanest fiow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 


To him are opening Paradise.’ Gray. 


1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

The Xeranthemum, or Immortal Flower.—This plant 
derives its name from the Greek Enpos, dry, and avéos, 
a flower, from the petals being of a dry, chaffy nature, 
and the flower, therefore, does not wither when ga- 
thered, but is, on this account, admitted into the num- 
ber of immortal flowers. It forms one of the principal 
ornaments of dried bouquets, as the colours vary from 
white to a bright glossy yellow, whilst others are of a 
fine lilac or purple, resembling flowers formed of foil 
and floss silk. In their natural state, these flowers are 
single, but the art of the florist has doubled the petals 
from a single row to eight or ten rows of irregular 
sized petals, falling over each other like the tiles on a 
roof. 

That for which we mention the Xeranthemum, in 
this place, however, is the seeds, which are feathered 
similar to those of the dandelion, but are set on a flat 
instead of a globular receptacle. When these flowers 
are intended to be kept in a dried state, they should be 
gathered before the seed is matured ; for it frequently 
happens, that, when the seeds are ripe, mn | fly off as 
soon as they are dry ; and this sometimes happens in 
the most beautiful manner. ‘Lhe seeds, releasing them- 
selees from the receptacle, are only kept together by the 
feathery nature of their plumage, which, as it be- 
comes agitated by the air, escapes by swelling first into 
a kind of dome, the feathers being attached to each 
other in the most delicate manner imaginable, with the 
seeds downwards, after which, as they loosen them- 
selves, the effect is still more delicate and singular, as 
it resembles, in miniature, a number of stars being 
thrown out of a circular piece of fire-work. 

2. MINERALOGY. 

Volcanic Obsidian and Pumice.—In the island of Fe- 
lucida, in two different currents of lava proceeding from 
a small crater of an extinguished volcano, Colonel 
Imrie observed obsidian, which had been in flow with 
the lava, and now formed part of the congealed mass. 
The obsidian ex masse was almost black and opaque, at 
the edges somewhat translucent and muddy brown. In 
some parts of the stream; it was seen passing into 
granular lava, the marks of which transition are soon 
Jost, and this lava is not to be distinguished from other 
parts of the stream. The obsidian is most vitreous 





near the edge of the crater. In some places, the ob- 
sidian showed scattered air-bubbles, lengthened in the 
direction of the stream, and those gradually augmented 
until the whole substance became a light, fragile, and 
frothy pumice, exhibiting, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, the transition, if not the identity, of the two sub- 
stances.— Wernerian Transactions. 


3.—GEoLocy. 

Formation of the Weald of Kent and Sussex.—It must 
be well kuown to every traveller who has crossed the 
valley called the Weald, that, upon descending from 
the chalk hills in any part of its western extremity, he 
enters upon a tract of sandy country, occasionally 
rising into considerable eminences, and of very varied 
agiicultural aspect. Thence he descends into extensive 
woody and cultivated districts, of clay soil, and of ex- 
ceedingly undulating surface. Traversing this clay 
country, which is properly ‘ The Weald,’ he emerges 
again across the same sand to reach a range of chalk 
hills similar to those he left behind him. In the east- 
ern part of the valley, the same series is observed, with 
this difference, that the sands immediately below the 
chalk are not so prominent, and the middle of the clay 
country has a greater intermixture of sandy lands, not 
destitute of picturesque beauty, but of inferior agricul- 
tural character. 

The space thus comprised has otherwise, in geologi- 
cal language, got the name of ‘ The Weald Denudation,’ 
because there is every reason to believe, from the uni- 
formity of the structure of the valley, and the regularity 
and peculiar disposition of its chalk boundaries, that 
the chalk itself, in a‘l its subordinate strata, with, 
perhaps, some others often found incumbent upon the 
chalk, have been once continued over it from side to 
side, (all uniting to form a high table-land, but a small 
part of a greater expansion of the same materials, 
and of which it has since been stripped or denuded. 

To explain better what is understood by this denu- 
dation, or stripping off of the chalk strata, let the 
reader imagine a plain of chalk, covered or uot with 
other lands of a kindred nature, extended over a part 
of France, and continued without. interruption to the 
north of England. Let him then suppose, that, looking 
from above the Alton Hills, he sees the chalk, with its 
accompanying strata, rent asunder, part sinking 
southward, to give a bed to the English Channel, from 
the Race of Portland to Beachy Head, (leaving some 
fractured portions standing, to tell the story of convul- 
sions ;) part northward, to form the south side of what 
is called the London Basin, from Marlborough Downs 
to the Straits of Dover. 

Let him also suppose, that whilst this is in progress, 
and all the immense intervening masses are fissured 
and crumbled by convulsion, a flood of water, power- 
ful beyond comprehension, at the same instant, or 
immediately after, rushing over, and entering the 
broken surface, sweeps the whole contents of what is 
now the Weald excavation before it, into the North 
Sea,—itself but a part of the abyss just then opened, 
perhaps by the same concussion, to receive them. Or, 
let— 

‘A change come o’er the spirit of his dream, 

That is not all a dream.’ 
Let him suppose this part of our island lifted up out of 
the ocean, by an impelling power from below, some 
parts of it more steadily and evenly, others with such 
irregular and successive heavings as to produce the 
effects above spoken of: disruption of the central 
parts, and such fissuring and rending of the circum- 
ference, as an irregular action is calculated to produce 
upon a porderous and frangible material. Such a 
dream, splendid as it may be, will fall far short of the 
reality of those changes that can be demonstrated to 
have taken place in parts of the world, well understood 
to be more ancient than those under consideration.— 
Martin's Western Sussex. 

4.—Botany. 

Electro- Attraction of Leaves.—The influence of elec- 
tricity on organised nature, both animal and vegetable, 
appears to be progressively better understood. The 
state of the atmospheric electricity is well known to 
exert a very marked influence on man, in respect of 
health and disease ; and it is a considerable step in the 
explanation of the sources of this, which has been as- 
certained, if not discovered, by M. Astier, as we ob- 
serve it reported in ‘'The Magazine of Natural History.’ 
His experiments have led him to conclude that the 
leaves, the hairs, the thorns, &c., of plants, tend to 
maintain in them the requisite proportion of electricity ; 
and, by drawing off from the atmosphere what is super- 
abundant, that they also act, in some measure, as 
thunder-rods and paragréles. In one of his experi- 
ments, M. Astier insulated the thorns of growing 
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lants ; and, upgn being exposed to the atmosphere, 
aon the check nal equilibetien was disturbed, they 
distinctly affected the electrometer. 

Evaporation on Mountains.—It has been ascertained 
by the experiments of M. Van Marum, that vapours 
are more largely exhaled from the summits of lofty 
mountains than from the plains below, in consequence, 
it is supposed, of the diminution of atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

6.—AcousrTIcs. 

Mountain Echo—Among the glaciers above the 
village of Maglan are echoes which repeat the same 
sound a great number of times ; and, when once such 
a sound is produced, it is propagated and repeated from 
rock to rock, producing a prolonged rétentissement like 
that of a trumpet when it is blown loud and long. 
(* Saussure Voyage dans les Alpes.’) Lord Byron talics 
of such Alpine sounds leaping as if instinct with ani 
mation, when 

From cliff to cliff 


Leaps the live thunder. 
Childe Harold. 


7.—ASTRONOMY. 


Transit of Venus.—In the year 1732, astronomers 
were very eager to observe the transit of Venus over the 
disc of the sun, which Kepler had predicted, as a con- 
firmation of the system of Copernicus. The transit of 
Mercury was observed by Gassendi, in France, and 
some others ; but the transit of Venus happened at a 
period too distant for the impatience of the enthusiastic. 
It was first seen by Jeremiah Horrox, of Hoole, an ob- 
scure village fifteen miles north of Liverpool, on the 
24th November, 1639, and at the same time by his 
friend William Crabtree, at Manchester. Horrox’s 
observations were published after his death, under the 
title of ‘ Venus in sole visa.’ 
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Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. Mornings 
foggy towards the end. Heavy cews. 
Highest temperature at noon, 65°. 
Astronomical Observations 
The Sun entered Libra on Tuesday, 20 min. past 2 A. om. 
Mars in perihelium on Thursday. 


Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 20° 38’ in Capricorn. 
Jupiter's ditto ditto 14° 26 in Scorpio. 
Sun’s i ditto 5° 18’ in Libra. 


ditto 
Length of day on Sunday, 11h. 46 min. Day decreased, 4h. 
48m. 
Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2’ 27” plus. 
_of distance, .000421. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
This Day is Published, 
ENNER’S POCKET ATLAS.—A complete 


set of MAPS, illustrative of Modern and Arcicnt Geo- 


aphy. 
Cane. First Series showing the different States of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, divided according to the General 
Treaty of Peace, by Congress, in 1815; and exhibiting Parry, 
Ross, and Franklin’s Discoveries, to the present period. The 
Second Series, or Ancient Department, has been compiled from 
the most esteemed authorities, to illustrate Ancient History 
and the Classic Authors. The whole has undergone the most 
careful revision by several eminent Geographical Scholars 
In eighty-four Plates, engraved by Rest Fenner. Price, co- 
lewred, 1. 11s. 6d.—Plain, 1/. 1s. _ Either Series may be had 
separate. Modern, coloured, 1/. 14s.—Ancient, 
coloured, 12s.— » 08. 

London: Published by Robert Jennings, sold by Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 


1s.—Plain, 





M R, EVANS RIADORE, F.L.S., &c., Sur- 
. geon to the Middlesex Infirmary, will commence his 
course of Lectures on Surgery the Ist of October, at 7 o’clock 
P.M,, at the above institution im Great Putteney-street, Golden - 
square. Each perpetual pupil will be taught practically the 
mode of performing all Surgical Operations, free of expense. 
Terms as usual. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. E. R, 17, Tavistock-square, 
or at the Infirmary at Twelve o’Clock. 








R MONTGOMERY’S NEW . VOLUME; 
e@ entitled, A UNIVERSAL PRAYER, a Poem; DEATH ; 
A VISION OF HEAVEN; and A VISION OF HELL; will 
be published in 4to. on the 1st of October, with a Portrait of 
the Author, elegantly engraved by Thomson, from a Painting 
by Hobday. 

The Sixth Edition of ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ by the 

same Author. 
London : Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 





‘This day 1s published, in one Vol. Svo. price 9s. 
N ACCURATE ABSTRACT of the PUBLIC 
GENERAL STATUTES in 9th Geo. [V. Anno 1828, being 
the second Session of the eighth Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. With Notes ana Comments. 
By Tuomas WALTER WILLIAMs, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at Law. 

Williams’s Abstract of the Statutes for 1816, 1817, and 1818, 
one vol. 12mo. 9s. : 1819, 1820, and 1821, 8vo. 8%. each.: 1822, 
and 1823, 8vo. 10s. each: 1824, 8vo. 9s.: 1825, 8VO. 14s.: 1826, 
8vo. fis.: and 1827, 8vo. 8s.: may also be had. 

Wightsnan and Cramp, 24, Paternoster Row, London. 


This day is published, 2s. half-bound, 
A PETITE FRANCAISE; or Vocabulary, 
Exercises, and Easy Reading Lessons, intended as a 
Companion to the Child’s French Friend. By M. At.ison, 
Author of Questions on the Grammar of the French Language, 
&e., &e. 
London : printed for W. Simpxin and R. MARsHAtt, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-ccurt, Ludgate-street. 
By the same Author, 
The CHILD’ FRENCH FRIEND; being Grammar, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, for the Use of Children from Four to 
Fight years of Age, 3s. half-bound. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR. 


HALIA. The Amateurs and Professors of 

the Guitar are respectfully informed that this much ad- 
mired work is now completed in Twelve Numbers, consisting, 
together with some original compositions, of a choice Collec- 
tion of favourite pieces by the most eminent Composers, se- 
lected, arranged, and fingered, by C. Evtensrein. Price 2s. 
each Number, 18s. the Set, or the Volume, neatly bound, 21s. 

The Rea‘ler is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ 
of the 29th of March; *‘ The Harmonicon’ for June and July ; 
and ‘The Weekly Times’ of the 29th of June, &c., &c., for 
highly favourable opinions of this work. 

Published by R. and W, Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street;. where a large Assortment 
of Spanish Guitars, on an improved principle, and Roman 
strings for the Harp, Violin, &c. may always be found. 


DR. RYAN’S LECTURES ON MIDWIFERY. 
R. RYAN’S LECTURES on MIDWIFERY 
and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN, will 
Commence at the Central Infirmary, Greville Street, on 
Monday, 6th of October, at Seven o’Clock if the Evening. 

The Course will consist of Fifty Lectures, which will be 
delivered regularly, and embraces toe fullest consideration of 
Obstetric Medicine, and all Obstetrico-legal Questions. 

Clinical Observations on the Cases afforded Pupils, as usual. 
Dr. Ryan’s Essays may be had of al) the Medical Booksellers. 

Introductory Lecture on the Rise and Progress of Midwifery, 
1828. 

* This Lecture abounds in learning and information.’— 
London Medical and Surgical Journal, September. 

Essay on the Supply of Water to the Metropolis, and on 
Mineral Waters. 1828. 

* The Author has displayed great ingenuity and research in 
the composition of this work, and we beg to recommend it to 
our readers.'— London Medical and Surgical Journal, August. 

‘ Dr. Ryan’s Essay is the best we have seen on the nature of 
pure and mineral waters.’—British Traveller, July 2. 

‘ We give it our decided approbation.’—Argus, June 29. 

Will be published in a few days, 

A Manual on Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

This work is arranged in a most condensed form, and will 
contain more useful information than any other Manual 
extant. 

63, Hatton Garden, September 3, 1828. 


This Day are published, Parts 1. Il. and III,, price 2s. 6d.. each, 
in 8vo., of an entirely New Work, (to be continued on the 
First Day of every Month, until completed, in about Four- 
teen Parts,) 


YHE PRACTICAL GARDENER and MO- 
DERN HORTICULTURIST; containing the latest and 
most approved Methods dor the Management of the Kitchen, 
Fruit, and Flower-Garden, the Green-house, Hot-house, &c¢. 
&c. for every Month in the Year; each Department being dis- 
tinctly and separately arranged ; illustrated by numerous De- 
signs of the most cligible Plans for the Formation of Kitchen 
and Pleasure Gardens, the Erection of Hot-houses, Hot-beds, 
Green-houses, Conservatcries, Walls, Fences, &c. &c., includ- 
ing the New Method of Heating Forcing-houses with Hot 
Water only ; forming a complete System of Modern Practice, 
in the various Branches of Horticultural Science. Embellished 
with highly finished Engravings of specimens of some of the 
most choice and valuable Fruits and Flowers now cultivated 
in this Country, copied and coloured ad viram by a competent 
Botanical Artist. By Cuaries M‘inrosu, C.M.C.H.5., late 
Gardener to the Right Honourable the Earl of Braedalbanec, 
and Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., M.P., &c. &c. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Ketiy, No. 17, Paternoster 
Row; and sold by all Bookscllers. 
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Ina IGN will be published, ‘ 
PuE: FOREIG QUARTERLY REVIEW 
io. V. . 


30, Soho Square, September 20th. 


SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, price 12s. Boards, with Plates and M 
Nee E of a JOURNEY from CON 
STANTINOPLE to ENGLAND. By the Rev. R. Walsh, 
L.L.D., M.R.L.A. 

Much additional information is given in this Volume parti, 
cularly relative to the various sieges which Constantinople has 
undergone. 

London : F. Westley and A. H. Davis, 10, Stationer’ 
and Ave Maria-lane. ors Comm, 


This day is published No. I. of 
A VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK, 
Forming a plete Encyclopedia of Mechanical Knowledge, 
in Thirty Weekly Numbers, price 1s. each, ’ 
HE OPERATIVE MECHANIC AND BRI: 
TISH MACHINIST; 
Comprehending a complete and systematic development both 
of the Theory and Practice of the Productive Arts in their pre. 
sent state of unrivalled perfection ; and exhibiting the actug 
construction and practical uses of all the Machinery and Im. 
plements now used in Great Britain, with the real 
adopted in perfecting the National Manufactures of every De. 
scription. By Jonn Nicuoxson, Esq., Civil Engineer, 
This Work will display, in a cheap and succinct form, and iy 
a correct and compre} ive , the actual state of 
tific Improvement, as at present applied to the productive 
dustry of this empire ; not as the same knowledge ex, 
ists in Books, but as actnally found in Workshops and Manu. 
factories of the highest character. It is therefore equally vq. 
luable to the intelligent Workman, the scientific Master 
facturer, and the ingenious Projector of important improve 
ments. It will be illustrated by Ove Hunprep C 
Engravings, comprising ONe Tsousanp subjects of Mecug. 


NICAL SCIENCE. 
GENERAL NOTICE. 

In order that Booksellers, Venders of Number Works, &e, 
may receive adeq r ation for their exertions inpro. 
moting an extensive circulation of this highly useful W. 
will be forwarded to them by their Agents, with the liberal al. 
lowance of a Seventh Copy gratis, to every Six Copies for 
which they may obtain Subscribers. No. 1 may be had on 
approval. 

Printed for R. Thurston, No. 160, Fleet-street, and M. Sher. 
wood, Paternoster-row. 


Bip OF LONDON.—The MEDL 
7 se CLASSES will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, the iste 
ctober. 7 

ANATOMY and OPERATIVE SURGERY —Granville §, 
Pattison, Esq., daily (except Saturday,) from two to half-past 


ree. 

PHYSIOLOGY—Charles Bell, Esq., F.R.S., three times a 
week, eleven to twelve. 

NATURE and TREATMENT of DISEASES—John Conolly, 
M.D., daily (except Saturday,) nine to ten a.m. , 

MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREX 
—David D. Davis, M. D., four times a week, ten to eleven a.n. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE—Thomas Watson, M.D., Physician 
to the Middlesex Hospital, twice a week, from six to seven p.m. 

SURGERY and CLINICAL SURGERY—Charles Bell, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, three times a week, six-to 
seven P.M, 

MATERIA MEDICA and PH§&RMACY — Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D., daily (except Satwrday,) eight to nine a.m, 

CHEMISTRY—Edward Turner, M.D., daily, ten to eleven, 
cummencing on the 3d of November. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Robert Grant, M.D., three 
times a week, from three to four p.m. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—John Gordon Smith, M.D, 
at the conclusion of the Winter and Spring Courses. 

BOTANY—John Lindley, Esq., F.R.S., at ditto. 

- —— and DEMONSTRATIONS—James Bennett, 
sq., daily. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE—Middlesex Hospital, daily, half- 
twelve to half-past one. 

DISPENSARY PRACTICE—Universary Dispensary, daily, 
half-past twelve to half-past one. 

The Medical Classes will close in May, but each Professor 
will give a Winter and Spring Course. 

On Wednesday, the Ist October, at three o'clock, Charles 
Bell, Esq., will give the Introductory Lecture of his Course; 
and the other Professors will do the like, at the same hour, on 
the succeeding days. When all the Intfoductory Lectures of 
the several Medical Classes shall have been delivered, the Pre- 
fessors wil! commence their courses at the hours above stated. 

The Certificates of the Medical Professors will be received & 
the College of Surgeons, and at the Apothecaries’ Hall. The 
Lectures will be open to students who may not desire certifi. 
cates, or who wish merely to attend single courses. 

The Classes for the other Branches of Education will er] 
on the 3d of November; the particulars of which will be 
vertised hereafter. 

Information respecting the system of Education to be pa 
sued at the University, with outlines of the Courses, Tablesof 
Fees, &c., will be found in the * Second Statement by the 
Council ;’ to be had of Longman’s; Murray, Albemarle-strpet; 
and Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street. Price 1s. 6d. ; 

An Abridgment of this Statement will be found in the chief 
periodical publications of June and July last. 

The names of Stucents are entered at the University Cha» 
bers, 29, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

Letters requiring further information, addressed to Mr. Tho- 
mas Coates, as above, (post paid,) will be attended to ; and al 
other particulars respecting the Medical School may be 0b- 
tained by application to any of the Medical Professors. 

By order of the Council, : 
THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 
University Chambers, Aug. 25, 1828. 
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London: Printed and Pablished every Wednesday moriog, 
by WituiaAm Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, 9 
Somerset House, 
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